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WAR SCARES, 


o_o is nothing at all extraordinary in the renewal 
of war scares which has been attempted during this 
week, especially at the beginning of it; and there would be 
nothing really disquieting were it not for the eagerness, in 
poohpoohing the notion, of some mouthpieces of what Russia 
wants to have said. One thing, indeed, the quidnunc of 
to-day might remember, if it were the habit of his tribe to 
remember anything useful. It is exceedingly unlikely that 
any report that war is going to be declared will be true. A 
report that war has been declared, or rather, that warlike 
operations have begun, would be much better provided 
with verisimilitude. Everybody ought to know, and almost 
everybody except the wiseacres of arbitration and re- 
‘trenchment does know, that old-fashioned requests to the 
‘gentlemen of the other guard to fire first, and old- 
‘fashioned denunciations by the herald, are laughed at by 
‘Continental soldiers and politicians of the present day. 
-We are not by any means certain that this new fashion 
-will have as long a life as the older one. To begin with, 
‘the advantage gained disappears when everybody discards 
‘scruples. You cannot overrun your Silesia at your leisure 
unless the people in Silesia are sure that you will give 
‘them warning. In the second place, the perpetual state of 
-watchfulness required by the new rules, or no-rules, of 
the game is sure before very long to get “on the nerves” 
of Europe. And, in the third place, the more sudden and 
unscrupulous the attack the severer will the vengeance be 
if it fails. But these lessons will not be at once learnt, and 
it is at least likely that the next + European war will 
be begun in a manner such as would have made each par- 
ticular hair of Purrenporr’s wig stand upright. Indeed, 
in order to take the full advantage of swarming over 
Roumania, or of making the running in that cavalry race 
‘for Vienna which has animated some imaginations, a start 
‘with no preliminary notice is absolutely necessary. 
Even .the fortifications planned (but it is thought not 
very seriously meant or most seriously not-meant) by the 
present Roumanian Ministry need not necessarily force 
the Russian hand. For if the Russian game is to rely on 
traitors both in Roumania and Servia, the traitors will be 
of not less use, nay of more, inside the fortresses than they 
ould be outside of them, and the works intended for the 
defence of the country will supply all the more convenient 
means of holding it when betrayed. Undoubtedly the con- 
dition of Roumania is very unsatisfactory, and the purveyors 
of news, who are assembled there in rather unusual numbers, 
have plenty of straw, at least, to make their bricks with. 
Undoubtedly, also, the renewal of Nihilist troubles in 
Russia, the disasters of the Austrian party in Servia, and 
the threatened return thither of Queen NaTAuig, give addi- 
tional reasons for alarm. But it must be remembered that, 
if the Czar consented to any aggression, he would be play- 
ing for very heavy stakes. Russia, indeed, is practically 
invulnerable at the heart, but she has plenty to lose still, 
both on the extreme West and the extreme East of 
her dominions, if a really formidable coalition were made 
against her. Nor is it by any means impossible that such 
4 coalition might be made if it became too clear that she is 
the real cause of the perpetual and intolerable state of 
alarm which weighs upon the Continent. Her last plunge 
for spoil was made only at the expense of Turkey, whom all 
European Powers (except England undecidedly and half- 
heartedly) had made up their minds to be plunderable at 
pleasure. The one advantage of the Treaty of Berlin was 
that, in Europe at any rate, by making Turkey and Russia 
nowhere any longer conterminous, it made this no more a 
possible thing. ‘There is still Armenia for playing the old 
game, and the old game is still being played. But in 


Europe movements on Russia’s part must now threaten, 


and threaten directly, Powers which are not, like the 
Porte, outlawed and at the mercy of every adventurer. 
And, if not probable, it is possible that the nuisance of 
having such a Power as Russia would thus show herself to 
be at the gates may overcome the general sense of her 
formidable and intangible strength. 


USEFUL CHARITY. 


PB ene is a desire to help the poor, as wise as it is 
sincere in this country at present, the charitably in- 
clined have reason to be thankful for two suggestions made 
them this month. In an article in the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Freperick GrEENwoop has dealt with the whole ques- 
tion of “ Misery in Great Cities” in a thoroughly practical 
spirit, and Mr. Eamont Hake has delivered an address to 
the Institute of Bankers, in which he points out how the 
poor may be effectually put in the way of helping them- 
selves. Mr. Haxs’s subject was the 
system of People’s Banks, well known here already by 
name, but not to any extent understood. The organization 
of these institutions was explained by the lecturer at length. 
We do not propose to say anything on the technical details 
of the scheme, but there are two undoubted facts to be re- 
corded of it which should attract the genuine friends of the 
poor The first is, that it has stood the test of trial for a 
ong series of years in Germany, Belgium, and Italy, and is 
therefore proved to be thoroughly practical. The second is, 
that it is not merely charitable. It was thought out by 
Dr. Scuutze-Deuirzscu, and has been encouraged in order 
to help the poor, but to help them in a really fruitful way— 
namely, by putting it in their power to help themselves. 
The People’s Banks are protected by their constitution from 
degenerating into mere places of business in which the rich 
will by the mere nature of things have the greatest share, 
but they are strictly business enterprises. The small trader, 
the farmer, and the workman profit by them, but they must 
first contribute towards them by subscriptions and deposits 
collected by saving. It is in this that their special merit 
lies. They are not only useful to the small trader and in- 
vestor, but they afford a training in thrift which is at least 
as much needed here as in Germany. Whether the Scuuuze- 
Detirzscu system could be established here without modifi- 
cation is doubtful, but in essentials it could be made avail- 
able. The great use made of the post-office banks and of 
the (too often delusive) building Societies shows that there 
is both the will and the power to save among the working 
classes. They would not fail to profit by any better oppor- 
tunity put within their reach. They would be wholly the 
better for the chance to use well-organized business esta- 
blishments, which would not only give new motives for 
thrift, but would increase their chances of profiting by 
their savings. 

Mr. Greenwoop has not the advantage of describing a 
proved success. He has his own suggestions to make, and 
does so in the spirit of Scnutze-Detrrzscu himself. Mr. 
GREENWOOD insists on a truth which is too often neglected 
by the article-writing philanthropist—namely, that the 
poor who can most profitably be helped are nov those who 
have, through weakness or worthlessness, fallen into the 
slums, but those who are still fighting with some success to 
keep out of them. Happily this truth is beginning to be 
better recognized than it was when CaRLyLe raised the fury 
of the philanthropist by his contempt for those who keep 
their pity for such as have first got into prison. As Mr. 
Greenwoop knows what he is talking about, and is not 
merely intent on scoring a point in the great political game 
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or relieving his feelings by excited talk, his proposals are sane. 
He is conscious of their modesty, and well aware that the 
Socialist and other persons with hazy plans will think little of 
them. On that very account they are the more likely to be 
acceptable to sensible people. Mr. Greenwoop does not 
expect that any possible legislation can abolish misery. He 
sees, as all who look honestly at the difficulty must, that 
Socialistic or semi-Socialistic legislation will either fail to 
touch the evils we now endure, or will replace them by 
others, even if they do not aggravate them. What he 
maintains is, that some good may be effected by making it 
easier for the struggling poor to purchase necessaries. With 

ual good sense and courage he points out that much real 
benefit might be conferred if it were made easier for those 
who have little to spend to obtain cooked food cheap. 
There is probably no great city in Europe in which the con- 
venience of the poor is less served in this way than London. 
In Paris and many Contincntal cities it is possible to buy a 
few pennyworths of eatable cooked food. In London it is 
always difficult, and in many parts not to be done at all. 
What can be obtained is frequently not appetizing. Mr. 
GREENWOOD maintains, and a very little thought will show 
he is right, that a better organization of this industry 
would confer a benefit of incalculable extent on the poor. 
The suggestion does not look heroic, it has not the merits of 
a good cry, and does not (a fatal defect with the average 
friend of humanity) entail the plunder of anybody. But, 
though it has not these qualities, it has this to be said for 
it—that it is feasible, and proposes to establish something 
which could support itself—something, that is, which could 
be used without corrupting the user. 


MIST. GRIMTHORPII. 


¥ hem correspondence which continues unabated on the 
Bishop of Liycoxy’s case can hardly be said to have 
resulted as yet in anything very satisfactory to those 
Churchmen whose satisfaction is most to be desired. Nor 
is it to be expected that it should so result when all the 


-parties are for the most part “fighting shy.” We have on 
one side the champions of the Low Church, either honestly 


avowing or naively letting it be seen that they are at- 
tempting, under cover of merely ritual matters which they 
n to be assail- 
able, to attack doctrine which they think of the utmost 
importance, but which they know they cannot assail 
directly. On the other, we have High Churchmen hanker- 


‘ing after a vague theocracy which none of them can or will 


define. Neither side seems either to relish or wholly to 


trust the eirenic efforts of the Dean of Wrnpsor, and even 


such (it might have been supposed) advocates of liberality 
before all things as Mr. Luzwettyn Davies seem to have 
their love of, freedom tempered by a fear that people whom 
they do not like will be allowed to do what they like. 
Among the disputants, however, one is at least free from 
all shilly-shally. Lord Grimrnorre is Lord GrimTHorPE 
still—a Sir Positive At-Atu raised to the peerage, carried 
down from King Cuar.es’s days to Queen Victoria’s, and 
endowed with a little better brains and a good deal worse 
temper. 

We should have allowed Lord Grimrnorre to be as 
simply rude as he pleases to Mr. Skinner and Dr. 
LirrLepALe, who can, if they choose, answer for them- 
selves, and have answered. But, when he chooses to insult 
dead men’s memory, he shall have his knuckles duly rapped 
by live ones. The following elegant passage occurs in Lord 
GrimTuorre’s letter to the 7imes last Saturday :— 

I humbly apologize to Mr. Skinner for taking him to be one of the 
spiritualty. He is only one of those mixtw persone, as Archbishop Tait 
called Mr. Beresford Hope, who delight in falling down before them and 
telling us all to go and do likewise, and sometimes talk, especially to weak 
women, of “ holy obedience ’—not to God or the Bible, but to the clergy. 
I consider such people worse than the most aggressive genuine spirituals. 
I can understand a man fighting for the right to tyrannize himself, but 


vicarious fighting for it is contemptible. Noblemen in Spain used to 
become acolytes of the Inquisition. ‘These people are little better. 


Now Mr. Beresrorp Hore needs no defence from us, and 


it is also unnecessary to point out that the Archbishop's 


description had no reference to “ fallings down” and 
“ telling weak women,” and so forth. The beauty of the 


thing is that the persona who talks now of mixte persone 


is Lord Grimtuorre, and that the Goddess of Medicine her- 
self might be puzzled to draw up something like a pre- 
scription for the mixture which Lord Grimruorre himself 


than (certainly after a different fashion from) all architects ; 
a metallurgist who can give bell-founders a lesson in bell- 
founding, and teach them how for the first time to h 
their bells properly afterwards ; a true apothecary who is 
able not only to decide the great quarrel between hommopaths 
and allopaths, but to settle all questions of professional 
etiquette arising out of it ; a Church lawyer who can draw 
a will, interpret a doctrine, quote a statute, comment a 
canon better than all his tribe ; a lay lawyer who is equally 
omniscient; an “astronomer without mathematics,” a 
clockmaker, an authority on agriculture, philosophy, and 
manners :—to blazon Lord Grimrnorpr’s personality with- 
out confounding the persons or misdividing the substance 
would puzzle the most philosophical of heralds and the most 
heraldic of philosophers. To spoil you a cathedral, muddle 
you a statute, set bells, clocks, and stars right, rebuke the 
pride of a medical pedant, or an aggressive genuine 
spiritual, who so good as Lord Grimrnorre? Who sucha 
mixta persona as het 


THE STATE TRIAL AT EKOWE. 


tig pce at the dictionary meaning of words there 

is certainly something wrong in the sentences passed 
on Unpasuko, and Tssincana. There is a 
manifest want of proportion between their offences and 
their punishment. Terms of imprisonment seem a slight 
penalty, even in our lax times, for the crime of high 
treason. When we go beyond the dictionary meaning of 
the terms to the facts of the case, the disproportion is not 
got rid of, though it is found to have shifted its place. 
Technically, Drxizutu and his fellow-prisoners are guilty, 
no doubt, of high treason. They have resisted the QuEEN, 
with as much use of force as may be said to have amounted 
to the levying of war. At least not a few English gentle- 
men have been hanged, drawn, and quartered for less. The 
difficulty, however, is just this—to persuade ourselves that 
Dinizutu, Unpasuko, and TsHinGana were in any but the 
most purely formal sense in the position of any English 
gentlemen who have incurred the penalties of high treason. 
Colonists and colonial officials on the spot may be excused 
for thinking rather of the danger which might follow from 
the want of steady repression of possible disorder in Zulu- 
land than of strict justice in their dealings with the chiefs. 
A state of anarchy and war in their immediate neighbour- 
hood is not an evil to be lightly incurred, and it may par- 
donably appear most of all important to them to impress 
on the mind of the Zulu chiefs a belief in the power of the 
Queen’s Government to punish their errors. But the 
Colonial Office and the higher judicial authorities who enjoy 
the advantages of distance from the place of danger may, 
and should, take other considerations into account. 


In truth, if ever a sense of his own sins should influence 
the judge in favour of the prisoner, it ought to do so in this 
case. To every man who can look honestly at facts, it must 
be clear that the offences for which Drxizutv, his uncle, 
and his vassal have been condemned at Ekowe were the 
direct result of our own dealings with Zululand. He has 
had a family quarrel with a kinsman, has attacked him, 
and, when ordered to keep his hands off, has sulked and 
resisted the control of the white officers. All this is, no 
doubt, incompatible with order and quiet in Zululand ; 
but to call it high treason is an abuse of words. It is only 
so in a formal sense, because the British Government chose 
to annex Zululand. If after doing this—as it was com- 
pelled to do by the state of the case—it had established 
an effective Administration, offences such as DIniIzULUS 
could never have been committed. But the British Govern- 
ment has not established an effective Administration. 
Having shattered the Zulu power in the interest of our 
own worst enemies, we set up in place of it one makeshift 
after another, pulling down with our own hands what 
we had declared was to be permanent. When the white 
barbarians for whose sake we had slaughtered the black 
turned on us—we surrendered. It was only tardily and 
in a half-hearted way that we finally decided to inter- 
fere to protect the beaten enemy we had promised to pro- 
tect from murder and pillage at the hands of the protégés 
who had shown their gratitude by beating us. After 
such a welter as this we had no reason to expect that 
Drizvtv or any other chief of his race should spontaneously 
give up being what his fathers had been for centuries. 


represents. An architect who knows architecture better 


When he behaved as a Zulu ruler has always done we had 
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grounds for taking away his power for mischief; but 
to punish him for “high treason” would be an abuse of the 
forms of the law. Dry1zutv has now learnt that he cannot 
resist our power. He showed that he knew it by surren- 
dering. We can now well afford to treat him gently. If 


we are prepared to fulfil the obligation we voluntarily 
assumed when we took the country, it would be possible to 
emg him altogether and restore him to his place as chief. | 

f we are not disposed to take Zululand properly in hand, | 
it may perhaps be safer to detain him somewhere in exile ; | 
but in that case we must be ready to learn that the absence | 
of Drxizutv will do as little good. The Zulu race will” 
remain the same, with its love of fighting and its tribal | 
quarrels. The Ethiopian will not change his skin merely 
for our convenience. 


IER MAJESTY’S OBSTRUCTIONISTS. 


T seems pretty clear that what we call “the country” 
is quite unconcerned about the progress of legislation. 
Further, we must suppose that the country has lost all its 
pride in “the mother of Parliaments,” and cares very little 
more about the way in which the House of Commons 
amuses itself than about the diversions of the Clerkenwell 
Vestry. Were it otherwise we should surely hear some 
general expression of anger at the wretched trivialities 
that occupy the time of the House of Commons, the use of 
such trivialities for the very purpose of obstruction, the 
vulgar smartness of the obstructionists, and the exclusion 
from debate of nearly all serious business except that which 
is compulsory—like consideration of the Budget. The truth 


wrong that demands a remedy, and have no reform so much 
at heart that they are impatient to obtain it. But some 
measures of legislation which are at least wholesome and 
profitable have been before Parliament for many a month ; 
and it might have been supposed that the hindering of 
them by means that degrade the Chamber of which we used 
to be so proud, and by men who are an obvious disgrace to 
it, would have aroused popular indignation by this time. 
As a matter of fact there is no popular indignation ; nothing 
but the indifference of disgust. 

The House meets; some member of the Opposition 
rises with his tongue in his cheek to ask Mr. Batrour a 
solemn question as to the composition of sausages in a cer- 
tain much-disturbed district of Ireland. The right hon. 
gentleman replies with all the gravity imposed upon him by 
the rules of the House that he has no information on the 
subject, and cannot admit that Her Masgsry’s Govern- 
ment is responsible for the sausages in question. Another 
Opposition member jumps up to exclaim against the cynical 
evasion of Mr. Batrour’s answer, characteristic as it is of 
the right honourable gentleman’s indifference to the miseries 
of the people he misgoverns. Mr. Batrour repeats that 
he cannot be expected to know anything about the people’s 
sausages. Sir Harcourt admits that possibly it 
may beso, but warns the Irisu Secretary that the people of 
this great country will not be slow to mark the fine aristo- 
¢ratic scorn with which he speaks of the lowly comforts of 
the poor. Mr. Goscren intervenes with the remark that he 
is quite sure no sinister interpretations will be put upon 
his right honourable friend’s answer anywhere beyond 
the Opposition benches of that House. Mr. Mortey, 
convinced as he already was of the dulness of the Tory 
intellect to every sentiment that animates the masses, is 
Yet astonished at what has just fallen from the lips of the 
Qnancettor of the Excnequer. It is the constant expres- 
sion of such scorn as Mr. Baxrour finds it impossible to 
suppress that keeps green the wounds inflicted on Ireland 

uring ages of insolent oppression, and which forbids all hope 
of that union of hearts—éc., &c. The sausage question 
being dropped at the end of an hour or two, Mr. O’ BRANNAGAN 
rises to ask the Iris Secretary whether it is true that 
since the Dublin Constabulary have been employed as scouts 
for the Times, two Irish police inspectors have had their 
boots re-soled and heeled on no fewer than three different 
Occasions ; and if so, whether the expenditure so incurred 
1s to be defrayed out of the taxation of the people? Again 
the solemn answer from the Treasury Bench; again the 
apt rejoinder ; and so forth, till half the night has worn 
away. This the public reads in the newspapers next morn- 
ing; for a time with amusement, afterwards with the dis- 
gust of satiety, and then not at all. Meanwhile, so much 


4s everything like serious business put out of sight that the 


more important functions of the Legislature are half- 
forgotten. 


Indeed, no large number of men, even amongst those 
who interest themselves in political affairs, appear to be 
conscious of the extent to which legislation is hindered by 
the deliberately obstructive conduct of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. It is easy to see, of course, that 
very little is done in that assembly, but no account seems 
to be taken of the fact that the obstructives in the one 
House paralyse both. We have still one legislative body 
which is orderly, capable, and businesslike. Undisturbed 


_by the rancorous and ridiculous but by no means acci- 


dental wranglings over the way, the Lords set to work 
on this useful Bill and on that, dispose of them so far as 
their own House is concerned, and send them down, as the 
phrase is; and an uncommon long way down it is nowa- 
days. But what then? Having reached the House of 
Commons, these Bills are pitched upon the shelf where 
half a dozen other measures native to the place await the 
pleasure of the Opposition. No business of importance 
goes up to the House of Lords—which is out and away 
the more useful body of the two in these times—and none 
that goes down from it is taken into consideration for 
settlement. That being the case, it is obvious that the 
triumph of Her Magesty’s Obstructionists is far greater 
than it seems if we confine our attention to their more 
peculiar habitat. And we must no longer blame the Irish 
representatives alone for this state of things. It may be 
said with confidence that the Home Rule agitation would 
have died down months ago but for the English Home 
Rulers. It may be said with certainty that obstruction 
as it is now carried on in the House of Commons would 
be impossible—it would not be half so intolerable or 
nearly so disgraceful—but for the more eminent English 
Gladstonians on the front Opposition Bench. By these 
Englishmen the original plans of the Irish Parliamentary 
party are continued and its most malignant efforts carried 
to success. The ends of that party are being served by 
its own envious means; whereas we might have expected 
at least as much as this, that if any considerable body of 
English politicians chose for any purpose to side with the 
Irish party of sedition, they would at least refrain from 
paralysing and degrading the House of Commons as a means 
of triumph. That they think themselves under no such 
constraint, however, is abundantly clear. If it pleased 
these gentlemen to do so, they could put a stop to the ex- 
cesses of obstruction which they complained of as out- 
rageous when they were as much the friends of Ireland 
as they are now, though not so much in need of the Irish 
vote. But so far are they from taking a course necessary 
for their own honour and the credit of the country they 
were born in, that they have adopted the famous Irish 
expedient and are employing it with their own hands. Of 
course it may be said that these Englishmen cannot do as 
they please; but to make that assertion good it must 
be supplemented by another, to the effect that they 
are so completely sold to the Irish and their own 
trumpery ambitions that they cannot break away, even 
though they are expected to pursue the old Parnellian 
tactics of rendering Parliamentary government impos- 
sible. But this last assertion will not hold. We know, 
indeed, how deeply certain English Home Rulers of the 
first rank are sold to the Irish and their own trum 

ambitions ; but it remains true that, if it pleases them 
to do so, they can acknowledge the far higher obligations 
imposed on them by their birth as Englishmen, and refuse 
to import the degradation and ruin of Parliament into 
Parliamentary tactics. If they have failed to acknowledge 
those obligations, it is because it does not please them (or 
suit them) to do'so; and not because they are incapacitated 
from following the dictates of the higher wisdom, the loftier 
morality, which they preach with so little understanding. 
And we may be quite sure that they will persevere in their 
present courses. ‘The evident intention is to obstruct, and 
still to obstruct. No measure that promises to bring 
praise to the Government (which it would not do if it did 
not also promise advantage to the country) will be allowed 
to pass if Her Masesty’s Obstructionists cin prevent it. 
No long interval of dignified and orderly debate will be per- 
mitted, lest credit should be restored to the House of 
Commons before Ireland has leave to rejoice in a legislative 
bear-garden of her own. And if the obstructionists can 
only find ways and means sufficient for their business this 
year, next year they will be abundantly supplied from the 
Report of the Paryett Commission, and from the whole 
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body of evidence on which the report rests. It is a most 
humiliating prospect, but matters will mend when they 
come to the worst, no doubt ; though no man of sense and 
judgment can look forward with satisfaction to an exasperated 
popular cry of “ Down with the House of Commons ” 


HOW SIR JOIN FRANKLIN WAS NOT FOUND. 


ls is common knowledge that Sir Jonn Franxkuin left 

England upon a voyage of Arctic discovery from which 
he never returned, and that when several years had elapsed 
and the explorers had been sought in vain by many relief 
expeditions, it was ascertained beyond all doubt that their 
ships had been lost in the ice, and that they had all perished 
after enduring great privation. It is probable that the 
average British subject has little or no further acquaintance 
with the melancholy story. 


There has been recently published (BemrosE & Sons) a ; 


little volume compiled by a Liverpool clergyman named 
J. Henry Skewes, who enjoys not only a cure of souls in 
that city, but also the distinction of having been President 
of the “ Liverpool Mental Science Association,” purporting 
to contain the inner history of how it was that the remains 
of Sir Jonn Franku1y’s expedition were found as and where 
they were found, and why they were not found sooner. 
Briefly told, the story is as follows. Captain Coppry, 
formerly of Londonderry, who appears to be a remark- 
able man, a particularly successful shipbuilder, and the 
spoilt child of presentiments, coincidences, and benignant 
interpositions of Providence in his affairs generally, had in 
the early part of 1849 a daughter named Louisa, but 
better known in the family circle as “Weesy.” This 
Wezsy had the misfortune to die of gastric fever, and for 
several months thereafter continued, off and on, to haunt 
her surviving brothers and sisters, On one occasion she 
wrote on a wall, “ Mr. Mackay is dead.” The intelli- 
— was quite unexpected, but turned out to be correct. 
e writing was seen by a child whose name is represented 
by ; and the same child was shortly after favoured 
with the revelation which the Rev. J. H. Skewes now 
makes public, after, as he justly observes on the cover of his 
book, “ forty years’ silence.” Somebody suggested to 
to ask the defunct Wexsy, “who, as usual, was ‘ present,’ ” 
where Sir Jon FRANKLIN was, and how he could be 
reached. As a matter of fact Sir Joun had then been dead 
for upwards of two years, as subsequently appeared from 
his officers’ record, but Weersy said nothing about that. 
However, “the apparition disappeared, and almost imme- 
“diately after there appeared on the floor a complete 
“ Arctic scene, showing two ships, surrounded with 
“ice and almost covered with snow, including a channel 
“ that led to the ships. The ‘revelation,’ as if an actual 
“ Arctic reality, made shiver with cold, and, as a con- 
“ sequence, to clutch the dress of her aunt. This scene, in 
“ the form of a chart and with much taste —— immediately 
“ drew.” Apparently at the same time, but at any rate 
“In connexion with this representation,” there “‘ appeared’ 
“ [in other words, said she saw] on the opposite wall, 
“ mm large round-hand letters, about three inches in length, 
“ the following :—‘ Erebus and Terror. Sir Joun FRANKLIN, 
“* Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent Inlet, Point Victory, 
“ ¢ Victoria Channel.’” In the course of the following year, 
1850, Captain Coppin told Lady Franky of this commu- 
nication of Weesy’s. Lady FranKuin, according to Mr. 
SKEWES, was immediately convinced of its authenticity and 
importance, and she proceeded to spend about eight years 
in vain attempts to make successive expeditions go to the 
place indicated. At last, all other promising parts of the 
Arctic circle having been searched, and Dr. Rag having, 
without any help from Weesy, discovered that the Hrebus 
and Terror had been lost not very far from where their 
remains were afterwards discovered, Sir 
McCtinTock and Lieutenant Hopson visited Point Victory 
by the route indicated, and discovered all that has ever 
been discovered—that is to say, a cylinder containing notes 
dated May 1847 and April 1848, the latter of which re- 
corded Sir Joun Franxkuin’s death in June 1847, a boat 
with stores, and skeletons or bones of about five men. 
These are the main facts of the story which Mr. Skewes 
sets out in uncontrollable ecstasies of faith in WrxEsy and 
, and with pitiful want of command of English as she 
ought to be written. He leaves one interesting point in 
perfect obscurity. Captain Crozier, who signed the second 
of the notes found in the cylinder, did not leave it at Point 


Victory at all, but under a “cairn supposed to have been 
“ built by Sir James Ross in 1831, four miles to the north- 
“ward.” It was removed to Point Victory by Lieutenant 
Irvine, but we are not told when. Was it after or before 
Weesy’s exhibition of dissolving views? And if it was 
after, did Werersy say Point Victory because she knew 
Lieutenant Irvine would take the cylinder there, or did 
Lieutenant Irvine take the cylinder there in order 
to justify Werresy? It remains to add that the con- 
temporary letters which describe ——’'s vision are in 
Mr. Skewes’s possession, but that Captain Copptn will not 
allow them to be made public; that the original chart, 
drawn—“ with much taste”—by in 1849 seems to 
have been mislaid by Lady Frank.ty, whose executors have 
not yet forwarded it to Mr. Skewes; and that “on the 
“ Trish side the Coppin family [of which WEEsY was an 
“ ornament] can trace their descent, in a direct line, from 
“the ancient kings, and on the English side from the 
“ Tupors.” We hope Sir Harcourt will be able 
to bear it. 


MR. HARRISON ON INTELLECT. 


| WHEN in perhaps the very cleverest, though by no 


means the greatest, of ail English comedies Mr. 
Tuomas Fasuion informed his brother that he was a “ prince 
“of coxcombs,” my Lord Forrixetoy, with his usual 
serenity, replied, “ Sir, I am praud of being at the head of 
“so prevailing a party.” From an article in the May 
Nineteenth Century it would appear that Mr. Freperic 
Harrison is, though less serenely, of his lordship’s kidney 
in philosophy. Here Mr. Harrisoy, still not very calmly 
(for he talks about “sneaking parodies of tyranny,” and 
is good enough three times over to refer to “ the Saturday 
“ Review manner,” “the Saturday Review gibes,” and “the 
“ Saturday Review sneers” of the Prive Minister), but a 
little more calmly than in his delightful Datly News’ vein, 
asks “Are We Making Way?” and thinks that We 
Are. Mr. Harrison admits that “logic, shrewd sense, the 
“ robust mind, the acute intelligence” are not with him ; 
that he is not making any more way with them than with 
the wicked people who deal in Saturday Review sneers. 
“ What ultimately decides the mass is not logic at all,” says 
Mr. Harrison. ‘ These technicalities,” he remarks to his 
friend Sir Freperick Potock, who has pointed out that 
the inquiry before the Commission is not a “State Trial,” 
“are only another proof that it is easier for a cable 
“to pass through the eye of a needle than for a poli- 
« tical idea to pass into the head of a lawyer.” Now Mr. 
Harrison is a lawyer, and so may be thought to have a 
right to speak of what some call the “ ungothroughsome- 
“ness” of a lawyer’s head. But he is also an Oxford man, 
and must know that you cannot draw a universal conclusion 
from a particular instance. “The superior intellect, 
again quoth Mr. Harrison, “in and out of journalism, 
“never can be brought to understand that in politics things 
“ are not decided by affidavit, and are not conducted with the 
“ technical rules of an action at law.” He himself, indeed, 
says that “ Reason will in the long run prevail,” but it “ plays 
“ so small a part in politics that we have a long struggle 
“ before us yet.” He also thinks that the massare “ guided 
“ in the long run by judgment,” though not “decided by 
“logic.” Both these things show that Mr. Harrison is one 
of those funny people who think that logic is something 
else than formulated judgment and reason. But this is 
only an occasional inconsistency. As a rule, he thinks 
that “confidence is the soul of politics” (as it certainly 
is of a very common and invariably successful trick), that 
“those who saw the welcome given at St. James's Hall 
to Mr. Hotipay’s magic-lantern cartoons, agree that it was 
of a kind rarely seen in pes the 

le, and the shrewd e, and the other “ snee 

t beasts ” (the ates that of a character of Mr. 
THackeERay’s, but it is wholly Mr. Harrison’s in feeling 
and half in words) may say is all “ Words, words, words. 
He, Mr. Freperic Harrison, is at the head or one of the 
heads of the prevailing party that does not care for “ logic ce 
that has nothing to do with “ intellect,” and he is “ praud 
of it. 
Now Mr. Harrison must settle with the many-headed 
this firm belief of his that their —_ have no — 
them. As it is not our gibe, or flout, or sneer, we ai 
bound to justify it. But what we really should like > 
point out to him is the exceeding exiguity of the groun 


on which he is certain that he is making way. He is sure 
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that he is making way because his party have won less not 
more than the usual balance of bye-elections in favour of 
the “ outs,” and because they have won seats like Rochester 
and Kennington against seats like Birmingham and Enfield. 
He is sure that he is making way because a certain number 
of faddists and gapers went to see Mr. Crane's and Mr. 
Houipay’s transparencies, because Mrs. EL1zaBETH MARTIN 
has telegraphed congratulations to young Mr. Harrison of 
Balliol, and young Mr. Harrison of Balliol has telegraphed 
thanks to Mrs, Exizapera Martin. If these are the things 
that cheer him, he must be cheered. The Unionist can 
say with the Latin poet, non moror, non sum invidus. In- 
deed, we can add to Mr. Harrison’s joy. Surely his con- 
fidence in the defeat of this intellect must have been much 
strengthened by the fact that General Bounancer dined 
the other night with four Home Rule members? And we 
are not sure that, if he believes (of which we are not certain) 
in Providence, he is not entitled to see an undoubted augury 
for Home Rule in the fact that at this moment all the trees 
are positively turning green | 


THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


IR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS once wrote a 
book to prove that, if you did not know a thing, you 
should ask somebody who did. He called it The Jnduence 
of Authority on Matters of Opinion, and it had a great 
vogue. Lord Justice Fry, in the more modest compass of 
a magazine article, seeks to show that there is very little 
originality in the world, and that most people do what they 
have seen others do befure them. The Lord Justice calls 
his valuable treatise “ Imitation as a Factor in Human 
“ Progress,” and, if many writers imitate him, there will be 
no lack of padding for the monthly periodicals. We do not 
wish unduly to depreciate the lucubrations of this legal 
luminary. Lord Justice Fry, who begins with ARisTorLe, 
dallies with Darwiy, and closes with St. Pau, may not 
have done much to solve the riddle of the painful earth. 
But he has entered upon his subject in a spirit worthy 
of his high office. He seems determined to leave no 
arrears. He treats his topic in an exhaustive—we do 
not say an exhausting—manner. He has no morbid 
fear of being commonplace, and he does not pusillani- 
mously shrink from the repetition of familiar truths. 
He tells us, for instance, that “ jackdaws, magpies, parrots, 
“are all celebrated for the cleverness with which they 
“learn and imitate sounds both musical and articulate.” 
He adds—a judge should take nothing for granted—that, 
“of all the lower animals,” monkeys “are the most distin- 
“ guished for their mimicry.” Hence perhaps, if we may 
hazard a bold conjecture, is derived the otherwise obscure 
roverb, “ Monkeys copy their masters.” Some monkeys, 
owever, strange as it may seem, are better mimics than 
others. “A man who bought monkeys to act from the 
“ Zoological Gardens [if judges will not attend to the order 
“ of their words what can be expected of journalists 1] at 5/. 
“ a-piece, was willing to give twice as much if he might 
“keep them three or four days in order to select one, 
“ because he found that whether a monkey would turn out 
“a good actor or not entirely depended on his power of 
“attention.” A man has been known to give more for a 
hunter who can jump, or for a carriage-horse who will run 
in double harness, or for a terrier who will kill rats, or for 
a greyhound which has coursed hares. The world is full 
of these phenomena, which may seem mysterious to the 
thoughtless, but which for the philosopher of Sandford and 
Merton or the Contemporary Review are fraught with 
meanings and morals :— 


Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, man is not a Fry. 


The Lord Justice is one of those fortunate persons who 
have a theory for everything. His theories are not whim- 
sical and fantastic, like Mr. Watrer Suanpy’s, with which, 
as his brother reminded him, a man who believed in Gop 
had nothing to do, but plain and serious as the church- 
going bell. “Suppose, for instance, I go into a shop to 
“ buy a necktie, and I buy one of the kind most in vogue. 
“T do so, not because I have the remotest wish to be 
“fashionable, or to imitate some leader of the ton, but 
“ because the colour and form prevailing have impressed 
“ themselves on my eye, and the trouble of selection is saved 
“ by following that impression.” Do we not seem to hear 
the beloved accents of Mr. Bartow, while Harry and 


Tommy hang breathless on his lips? But the Lord Justice 
does not confine his philosophy to the suggestive trade of the 
haberdasher. He frequents the theatres, he visits picture 
galleries ; and what does he find Nothing but endless imita- 
tion. Actors endeavour to represent real life, and succeed, 
for the most part, in reproducing, for the benefit of an 
uncritical audience, the manners of the people among 
whom they were themselves brought up. A picture, it has 
occurred to Lord Justice Fry, is not the mere invention of 
the painter, but the semblance, more or less disguised, of 
objects actually existing in nature. Even a judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, if we may say so without irreverence, 
is based upon precedents and supported by examples. If 
Lord Justice Fry’s style has a fault, it is an almost too 
great striving after lucidity. “ Gesture-language,” he tells 
us, “consists in the imitation by gesture of the principal, 
“ or some one or more of the principal, characteristics of 
“the thing to be described, coupled with a designation of 
“ things present by actually pointing to them.” We can 
imagine a flippant reader exclaiming in his haste “ What 
“ else should it be?” But the legal mind is at enmity with 
flippancy, and the Lord Justice pursues the even tenor 
of his way. He observes that, not only have different 
countries different languages, but different parts of the 
same country have different dialects, and there is even such 
a thing as family pronunciation. He might have further 
cited the fact that people who, unlike him, wish to be 
thought fashionable gracefully drop the final g, while cling- 
ing like grim death to the initial h. “ Now, what is habit? 
“It may, I believe, be defined as the imitation of our- 
“ selves.” Sometimes we grow up to our caricatures, like 
Sir Wiiu1am Harcourt. Sometimes we say a thing because 
we have said it before, like Lord Justice Fry. We should 
be sorry to imitate the mathematician who could not see 
what Paradise Lost “went to prove.” But if that test may 
not be applied to great poems, it has more relevance to 
magazine articles, and we really should like to know what 
disputable proposition Lord Justice Fry intended to enun- 
ciate or to enforce. 


SCOTT'S LATEST CRITICS. 


“ CYCOTT was a great man, and a very great novelist.” 

With what relief does the admirer of Scorr read this 
opinion contributed to criticism by Mr. W. D. Howetts 
himself! The belated people who still regard Sir Water 
with honour and affection and gratitude have always 
trembled lest Mr. Howetts should come past some day and 
level their idol with the dust. But Mr. Howe.ts writes 
quite kindly about the author of Waverley, though with re- 
servations. Mr. Howe.ts appears to have a belief, almost 
a religious conviction, that this happy generation is born 
to a new and powerful genius for art in general, especially 
for the art of fiction. Our fathers wandered in the wilder- 
ness, following the stars of their gods, Fre.prine, Scorr, 
Taackeray, Dumas, and of their goddess Jane Austen, till 
the rising of that bright occidental star, M. FLavsert, and, 
later, of Count Torsto1, like the sun in all his glory. Thus 
Mr. Howe ts, in accordance with his theory, qualifies even 
the gratifying sentence about Scorr which we have quoted. 
We did not cite the whole of it, for the purpose of 
strengthening and comforting the friends of Sir WaLTer. 
The whole passage runs thus :—“ All this is not saying 
“ Scorr was not a great man ; he was a great man, and a 
“ very great novelist, as compared with the novelists who 
“ went before him.” Here the hypothesis of modern supe- 
riority comes in, and yet we are not sure that Scort’s great- 
ness is much increased by comparison with Fre.pinc, who 
certainly went before him, or with Cervantes. Mr. Howetis 
might be expected to prefer the Abbé Privost to Sir 
Watrter, for Manon Lescaut is decidedly more like the 
novels of this new age than Sir Watrer’s are, except in 
spontaneous and inimitable native excellence, where it is 
far superior. STerNe, Furettire, Le Sace, are all novelists 
who went before Scorr, and whom a reader of Mr. Howes 
might expect him to prefer to Scorr. However, it is a 
comfort to learn that, for his generation, Sir WALTER was 
great, and that he has only been eclipsed by the generations 
since the author of Salammbé saw the light. 

Yet, what a miserable, dull-witted age was that in which 
Scorr shows pre-eminent! “The generation which he 
“ wrote for was duller than this ; slower-witted, zsthetically 
“ untrained, and in maturity not so apprehensive of an 
“ artistic intuition as the children of to-day.” 

As to the “apprehension of an artistic intuition,” we are 
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' “the austerest morality”—a nice book for babes—is 
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prepared to admit the charge without presuming to under- 
stand it. What is it—to apprehend an artistic intuition ? 
Are modern children very quick at it? Do they get more 
chances of exercising this faculty from many living novelists 
than from Scorr? Is it the apprehension of artistic in- 
tuitions that enables us to feel pleasure and awe in the dark- 
ening omens of the Bride of Lammermoor, or in Wandering 
Willie’s Tale? Is it this faculty that pleases us when the 
wandering heir of Ellangowan hears the ballad-snatch that 
recalls him to himself— 


Are these the Links o’ Forth, she said, 
Are these the Crooks o’ Dee ? 


Do we apprehend an artistic intuition, or what is it that 
thrills us, when “ Another for Hecror” is the ery? Is an 
art’stic intuition apprehended when the living and the dead 
loves meet, as they deem, in Ol/ Mortality? Is it an 
artistic or an inartistic intuition that we apprehend when 
we are pleased by Datcerry, or Lovis XI., or Le 
Mr. Howexts’s critical terminology is not yet 
familiar to us and clear. Perhaps he means either that 
modern novelists since FLAvBERT give us more of these 
good things than Scort, or that modern children are too 
clever to care for these good things. The latter theory is 
very probable. That Scorr was “a ’prentice artificer,” or 
at least a reckless artificer, is, to a certain extent, con- 
ceded. Like Monrtaicne he could only do his best when 
he was pleasing himself, and terseness was never his 
strong point. Mr. Howetts probably means this when 
he says that “ he went about half a mile to express a thought 
“ that could be uttered in ten paces across lots.” Whether 
“ ten paces across lots” is a shorter or longer distance than 
ten paces across the prairie, the street, or a potato field, 
whether the voice carries better “across lots,” we do not 
pretend to know. Yet the charge (though by no means 
unfounded) comes oddly from an artist of the circum- 
locutionary school, one whose foible (his critics hint) is to 
say not very essential things at great and dull length, and 
in a strange and dull newfangled dialect. 


But this poor heavy-paced generation in which Sir 
Water maundered, was it so very dull? He wrote for 
the generation of Byron, of Suetuey, of Worpswortn, of 
Keats, whose intellect was not proverbially slow; for a 
later generation he wrote, that of the shambling Dumas, 
the tardy Macaunay, the crass Lockuart. It is possible 
that the children who read Little Lord Fauntleroy are more 
nimble-witted than the adolescent Dumas and the mature 
Macavtay ; it is possible, it is gratifying to hear, but is it 
quite certain? Nay, is Mr. Howetts certain of it? He 
admits that Sir Water “can still amuse young people.” 
Have these young people much alacrity in the apprehension 
of an artistic intuition? If they have, how does Scortr, 
who does not express a thought in ten paces across lots, 
manage to divert their eager and quick-witted minds? Can 
you apprehend an artistic intuition in ten paces across lots 1 
O genius of critical terminology! O shade of Lonarxus! 
what does Mr. HowE.ts mean ? 


The young people can still be amused by Quentin Dur- 
ward and Ivanhoe, and very glad we are to hear it. But 
“ they ought to be instructed how false and how mistaken 
“ Scorr often is.” Will Mr. Howe.ts give a few lectures 
on Scort’s historical and social blunders? Is he an au- 
thority on the use of towels under Ricnarp I. and the pos- 
sibility of Cepric as a Christian name? Scorr was not 
always historically accurate, and, like all historical novelists, 
he often took liberties with history. Were the Musketeers 
under the scaffold when the head of Cartes fell? Was 
Aramis ever chief of the Company of Jesus? Such mis- 
takes are not extremely important, whoever makes them. 
Scotr may mislead persons who take fiction for history. 
But, though “ Madame Bovary is one impassioned cry of 


Salammbé more accurate, historically, than The Talisman % 
Scorr’s “blind Jacobitism” is another of Mr. Howetts’s 
charges, which will amaze people who know Scorr. “ His 
“intense devotion to royalty and aristocracy” he shares 
with Suakspeare and Homer. His “acquiescence in the 
“ division of men into noble and ignoble, patrician and 
“ plebeian, sovereign and subject, as if it were the law of 
“ Gop,” vexes Mr. Howetis ; but, if this division was not 
the law of Gop, the law of Gop must have been broken 
throughout all human history, between the first origin of 
rank and the present moment. For some such division 
existed, has existed, and in one shape or other, under one 


below the level of an Australian camp. Indeed, Mr, 
Howe ts justly remarks that Sir WAtrEr is “ not to blame 
“as if he were one of our contemporaries.” Enough will 
be done if every American warns his children against these 
errors “when he puts Scorr’s hooks into their hands.” 
They probably prefer “dime novels,” in which, for all we 
know, there is nothing to warn them against. Mr. 
Howe.ts maintains, and we have no doubt with truth, 
that the later novelists of his warmer admiration “are 
“ filled with pity for the oppressed, the poor, the lowly.” 
Did Sir Water, who “ spoke to every man as if he were 
“his blood relation,” lack these feelings? Was poverty 
ever painted in darker colours than in the hags of the 
Bride of Lammermoor? Has any one shown the pathos of 
indigence and labour more accurately than he who gave us 
Saunpers Muckiesackit? As for “ oppression,” there is 
no doubt about what Scorr thought of many Highland 
landlords after the Forty-five. His letters, his introduc- 
tions—for example, that of the Legend of Montrose—de- 
clare his sympathies ; and this most sturdy of Tories might 
be quoted with success by the Radicals of the Highlands if 
they knew their Scorr. 

However, when we are debating the merits of novelists, 
perhaps their social sentiments have little more to do with 
the matter than “decency” has in the choice of a cook. 
“ D—n her decency! can she cook collops?” said the old 
Scotch lady ; and of a novelist we may say “ Never mind 
“ his social emotions; can he create characters?” It can 
scarcely be denied that, considering his heavy-pated genera- 
tion, Scorr created more characters whom we remember, 
who are familiar friends of half the world, than any other 
author, save SHakspearE and Mousire. That counts for 
something, in spite of his universally confessed blemishes 
of careless and clumsy style. Nor is he really so dangerous, 
we hope, as Mr. Howetts thinks to American youth. A 
fairy tale of the old sort might be written to this effect :— 
Once there was a Rich American Merchant who had 
Three Daughters. All were beautiful; but the youngest, 
the Bud, was his favourite. On his death-bed he called 
them together, and said, “ My dear daughters, I am busted 
“up on Chicago Preferreds. I have nothing left for you 
“ but these three books. To you, Mortina, I give Monsieur 
“ Frausert’s Madame Bovary. ‘It is one impassioned cry 
“ ¢ of the austerest morality,’ Mr. Howets says ; and, my 
“dear girl, you need it all! To you, Feticta, I present 
“ The Quick or the Dead, by Miss Amétie Rives. She is 
“¢ our American female SHAKSPEARE’; I read that in the 
“ papers. Follow her maid called BarBara—vous irez loin. 
“ And for you, Emme, I have kept a bad old book; but 
“ you will not be harmed by it,” he said, addressing the 
Bud. “It is The Heart of Midlothian, by a man who had 
“a wicked feudal title, Sir Watter Scorr. I should be 
“ very culpable if I did not warn you that the author was 
“a blind Jacobite and intensely devoted to the institutions 
“of his country and his time. But you are warned.” 
Here the Merchant expired, and the Fairy tale would trace 
his daughters’ adventures. Which young lady will you 
prefer to follow through life ? 

The truth is that Mr. Howetts, like M. Davoer, is 
“ un artiste hypnotisé par le présent. I] ne s‘apergoit pas 
“ qu’il y’a autant de pédants impressionistes et modernistes 
“que de pédants”—romantiques. Thus he seriously 
believes that the strongest literary generation since that 
of Exizanern, and the best read in good letters, was dull, 
compared with the babes and sucklings who “apprehend the 
“ artistic intuitions ” of Mr. Epaar Fawcett, let us say. 

Scorr’s poetry fares worse at the hands of Mr. GossE 
than Scorr’s prose at the hands of Mr. Howexts. In an 
American magazine, some time since, Mr. Gossr amused 
himself and his readers by drawing up a list of twelve or 
thirteen great English poets. There is no reason why such 
a list should contain either thirteen, twelve, or eleven, but 
Mr. Gosse included Pore and Gray, and excluded Scott. 
There were some who murmured, and he now writes :— 
“ In the case of Scorr I must still be firm in positively 
“ excluding him.” This is not an irreparable and secular 
misfortune, any more than it would be if Mr. Gossz drew up 
his ideal Eleven and left Surewspury out. But it is curious 
to hear him saying tht “Scott's long narrative poems are 
“ really Waverley Novels told in easy, ambling verse, and to a 
“ great measure, I must confess, spoiled, I think, by such 
“telling.” ‘“ Ambling” is good, but the fight at Flodden 
does not exactly “amble.” The pace is rather that which 
Scorr names when he says, “I had grand gallops among 


name or other, will exist, perhaps, till human society falls 


“the hills, thinking about Marmion.” Does Mr. Gossk 
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really think that the Chase, in the Lady of the Lake, from 
the moment when 
The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 


the thicket shed 
Cold dews and wild flowers on his head, 
would be better told in prose? It is almost inconceivable 
that any critic can think that the Zay would be more suc- 
cessful in pedestrian style. Mr. Gossk allows to Scorr the 
merit of “eight absolutely perfect lyrical pieces”; did 
SarPHo write more? Nobody knows. Of Scort’s variety, 
of the xdpuy, in which Hower is his one rival, of the 
ballads, such as the Lve of St. John, of his familiar epistles, 
with their tenderness and charm, as in Marmion, of the 
revival of a dead world, of the gates of Fairyland un- 
barred, Mr. Gosse has not a word to say. He is probably 
too much offended by the “ light horseman verse,” with its 
many paces ; for Scorr, to be sure, is not always riding 
perilous fords or galloping on the hills :— 

On the wild hill 

Let the wild heathbell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 


But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimmed the eglantine, 


till 


And in the minstrel spare the friend, 

Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 

Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale ! 
This was Scort’s own plea pro Musa sua, and it may serve 
with a wiser generation as it served for WiLLIAM ErskINE. 


MR. MORLEY ON POLITICAL HUMOUR. 


a .~ Bedford Votes would wish to change their 

fare,” remarked a former political satirist in refer- 
ence to a former Mr. Wurrsreap. It would have been 
rude of the Bedford voters and non-voters who listened 
to Mr. Morey, under Mr. Wuirereap’s auspices, on 
Wednesday, to entertain such a wish ; and yet in read- 
ing the speech it is impossible not to think that the fare 
might have been a little richer, and, considering Mr. 
Mortey’s expressed pining for humour, rather differently 
chosen. The member for Newcastle, it seems, is pained by 
the lack of humour displayed by the Unionist members 
of his own party at Birmingham—an implied and delicate 
compliment to the non-Unionist members of it at Bed- 
ford. Perhaps no section of that party has, as a rule, 
been very strong in this much-discussed gift. The above- 
quoted Pinpar (of Dodbrooke, not Thebes) certainly had 
it; but Perer was rather a freelance than a Whig. His 
contemporaries of the Rolliad were also pretty fellows, but 
a little thin ; and Sypney Smita and Moore together are, 
politically, scarce 2 match for Canninc. Out of this brief 
period the Whig humourist is an uncommonly rare animal, 
whereas his Tory foe has never failed in the land, from 
Corser and Butuer to those who shall be nameless to-day. 
If Mr. Mortey will supply, either formally or informally, 
the appearance of aJacobin to match the Anti-Jacobin we at 
least shall be glad to hail its dawn, 

But was not his own speech rather exposed to than 
fertile in the shafts of humour on this occasion? Mr. 
Morey is going about the country exclaiming (by a slight 
variant on the original), “Sugar! Mr. Hearer!” with much 
energy, to all sorts of audiences, and dropping frequent 
tears over the apprehended rise in lollipops. But does it not 
occur to him that some at least of the “ Bedford Votes,” and 
the votes elsewhere, will have the wit to ask themselves, 
“Suppose Mr. Giapstone, as he might have done with far 
“less inconsistency than in the case of Home Rule, had 
“brought in this Bill, would Mr. Morty have rushed to 
“the rescue of the soon-to-be-depleted sugar-basin?” Is 
this excitement on the subject of sugar quite genuine ¢ 
Again, Mr. Moruey drew, not for the first time, but for the 

time in Bedford, a harrowing picture of the outrage on 
Father McFappen “ arrayed in vestments, with his breviary 
“in his hand” (we observe, by the way, that the Daily News 
Wisely suppresses this passage). Now, with the private 
opinions of public men we have nothing to do whatever ; 
ut are Mr. Mortey’s public and published opinions ex- 
actly of the kind to make this awestruck reverence for 
vestments and breviaries quite consistent, quite proof 
against that humour, the presence of which Mr. Mortey 
80 earnestly desires in political controversy 1 We do not 
say that Humour would be right in fastening on the dis- 
crepancy ; but, to tell the truth, he is a very sad fellow 


is Humour, especially political Humour, and he rarely 
observes the delicacy of chivalrous controversy. And if 
Mr. Morey appeals to Humour, and to Humour he goes, 
will not Humour have something to say to this new-born 
reverence for vestments? We fear, though we should our- 
selves deprecate it, that he will. Yet once more, Mr. 
Mortey had to deal, and did deal, with the very awkward 
question, “If we are to give Home Rule, whose Home Rule 
“ shall we give?” He answered it by saying that, “as 
“soon as the people of Great Britain saw the common 
“sense of Home Rule, and made up their minds that 
“ Treland ought” to have it, there “ would be no difficulty in 
“ framing a Bill.” That is to say, Mr. Moruey argues that 
when people have come to an agreement they will have no 
difficulty in agreeing. Again, though with diffidence, we 
must ask whether this deliverance will quite stand the usual 
tests applied by the very tricksy spirit whom Mr. Moriry 
has summoned as the arbiter of debate. ‘Only concede 
“ the point at issue, my dear friends ; only give me a blank 
“ cheque, and I assure you I shall have no difficulty in filling 
“it in.” Perhaps that would be, in more senses than one, 
a simple way of dealing with the question. But how would 
Mr. Mortey’s beloved Humour look at it? How has he 
looked at it already in a certain almost too famous passage 
about “the fault of the Dutch”? If we will only make up 
our minds that Home Rule is common sense, and make up 
our minds to give it? Jf q 


MR. BALFOUR ON THE IMPROVEMENT IN 
IRELAND. 


i is impossible not to sympathize with the hopes and 
fears to which Mr. Batrour gave expression the other 
night in his characteristically spirited and pointed speech 
at the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester. Evidently there 
is nothing he dislikes or dreads so much as being dull ; 
and we can quite understand that, were it not for his 
absolute confidence in the “ powerful, though somewhat 
“ irregular, imagination” of the Irish members, he might 
well look forward with dismay to the many oratorical en- 
gagements that await him in the course of the year. Long 
experience, however, has taught him, he says, that he can 
absolutely trust the inventive powers of his Parnellite friends 
to provide him with a constant succession of new topics ; and 
on this assurance he re The attitude, as we have said, 
commands our sympathy; but, at the same time, we can- 
not undertake to say that Mr. Ba.rour’s confidence appears 
to us entirely justified. It is true that he is able to point 
to an unbroken and unflagging issue of Irish works of 
imagination during the last quarter of the year. There 
was the Oxenert Fiction (First Series), which appeared 
in January last, and which obtained a certain temporary 
vogue. This was followed by the O’Brien Tales; and 
these were, in turn, succeeded by the most popular and 
sensational collection of romances which have yet ap- 
peared in connexion with the Irish question—those, 
namely, which, though not, indeed, composed by him, 
may be most appropriately associated with the name of 
the late Mr. Picorr. The Picorr set of fictions—that re- 
markable tissue of mendacious charges against the Govern- 
ment, contributed mainly from below the gangway, and 
edited with additions and embellishments by Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt on the front Opposition Bench—was un- 
doubtedly the hit of the season, its success making a 
temporary London lion of Mr. Parnetn. But this “boom, 
also, has gone the way of the rest, the majority of the 
Edinburgh Town Council having just come in time to be 
behind the fashion, and to be told by nearly eighteen out of 
twenty-one thousand of their fellow-citizens that they are 
making themselves and the town ridiculous by their 
strutting about with shamrocks in their button-holes. The 
Picorr sensation, we say, isat end. Mr. ParwNELt is no 
longer being dined at political clubs and féted on political 
platforms, but is in the witness-box displaying a marvellous 
imperfect recollection of a variety of matters which he 
might have been most reasonably expected to remember. 
The situation @ parte Parne.t has, indeed, undergone a 
conspicuous change, and a new consignment of blague seen 8 
imperatively to be required from the Irish: manufacturers 
for retail by their London agents, Messrs. GLADSTONP. 
Harcourt, TREVELYAN, & Co., with “ our Mr: Jon Morey 
as traveller. 

Mr. Batrour thinks, and, as a prospective speaker 
dependent on a supply of fresh topics, even hopes, that it 
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will be forthcoming. And so, in one sense, no doubt it 
will be. More and ever more Parnellite fictions, that is to 
say, will be turned out ; but will there be a public for them 
much longer? We seriously doubt it. A declining and a 
dwindling public was all they commanded even before the 
Picort “ fluke” gave a fillip to their languishing popularity, 
and there are manifest signs that even this public has under- 
gone a rapid process of depletion. Nothing can be more 
melancholy, for instance, than Mr. ConyBEeare’s absolute 
failure to make anything out of the Otpnert Fictions 
(Second Series). They are literally falling dead from the 
press, and even the attempt of their editor to get himself 
three months’ imprisonment appears unable to secure them 
even the most frigid succés d’estime. Compared with the 
reception given to “ Glenbeigh and other Tales ”—itself not 
otherwise than a disappointing one—the fiasco over which 
Mr. Conybeare has presided is seen to be peculiarly 
deplorable. Everything suggests, in fact, that the Eng- 
lish market for Irish fiction is exhausted, and that, 
though we do not question any more than Mr. Batrour 
the untiring industry of the Irish romancer, he is out- 
staying his welcome. In this he should find no cause for 
surprise. The consumers of his highly-seasoned products 
consist of two classes, a large and small one, and he has lost, 
or is losing, his command over both. With the former, in- 
«leed—the frivolous, the triflers, the sensation-monger and 
sensation-lover, a class at all times numerously represented 
among modern (so-called) politicians, and especially so in a 
political party which deals so extensively in réclame as does 
the GiapsTonE-ParneE.1 faction—with this class, we say, he 
was sure sooner or later to find himself at a discount. They 
tire naturally and inevitably of the “questions” which 
amuse them for a time and enable them to flatter them- 
selves that they understand and take a serious interest in 
politics ; and when they do tire of them, their satiety, like 
that of children, is very bluntly manifested indeed. There 
is every sign that this section of the “ political” world has 


“become sick to death of the eternal Irish question, and 


that evictions, imprisonments, ParneLtt Commissions, and 
patriots’ breeches will all alike prove totally powerless to 
awaken in them the faintest thrill of revived interest in 
such matters. As to the smaller and worthier class of 
politicians—those who do really make a bona fide study, 
according to their lights, whether of high or low illuminating 
power, of political questions—there is most reassuring 
ground for thinking that even to the slowest moving and 
most feebly illuminated of these minds the truth about the 
Trish agrarian quarrel, and its accompanying, or rather its 
fostering, agitation, is gradually finding its way. Some of 
them owe their opened eyes to the perusal of documentary 
evidence such as that contained in Mr. T. W. Russet’s 
most valuable letters to the Times. For others the enlight- 
ening process has been accomplished by that patient and 
unremitting course of oral instruction, in the provision of 
which Mr. Batrour himself has taken so honourable and 
indefatigable a part. 


The work has been a tedious one, and some of us may at 
times have been tempted to despair of its accomplishment, 


‘but there is no longer any doubt that it is making substan- 


tial progress. Great is cant, unhappily, with the modern 
democracy, as it doubtless has been with democracies in all 
ages; but it is not omnipotent. Even among its most 
helpless dupes, provided only that they are honest, it can 
be overthrown at last. There comes a time—say at the 
hundredth exposure of a hypocritical fraud—when its 
victims at last begin to listen with intelligence, and there 
slowly dawns upon them the possibility that they have 


-been deceived. Once implant this suspicion, and it will 


generally grow to maturity in much less time than it took 
‘to prepare the ground and sow a seed which germinated. 
And, since one can never know at what moment, in what 
way, or by what precise argument, illustration, or appeal 
any particular potential convert may be developed into 
an actusl one, it is as well to try every form of per- 
-suasion which may suggest itself. An example of this 
was afforded in Mr. Barour’s recent speech. After recit- 
ing again the often-told, but ever-to-be-repeated, tale of the 
speciat legislation which has been passed for the benefit of 
the [rish, though not for that of the English, tenant, and 
after having shown how the former is ruthlessly compelled 
by the agitators to sacrifice these statutory privileges for his 
tempter's and tyrant’s own selfish ends, Mr. Batrour in- 
vited his audience to consider with him the particular case 
of one of these unfortunate men. The case, he said, was 
an actual one; the tenant paid a rent, a judicial rent, a 


rent fixed by the Court of a little over 2/.a year. This 
rent he was perfectly able to pay, but he demanded 25 per 
cent. reduction, while the landlord offered him something 
like 1o per cent. instead. The difference which divided 
the parties, said Mr. Batrour, after going into the figures, 
amounted to about 1}d. a week, and it was on this differ- 
ence that he was evicted :—“ On a question, that is to 
“say, of 14d., this man, in obedience to the priests and 
“ politicians, has seen himself driven out of his house ; he 
“ has seen himself and his wife and children left without a 
“ roof ; he has seen himself turned into a pensioner of the 
“ League without any prospects, as far as I can see, but the 
** poor-house in the distance.” “I admit,” Mr. Batrour 
went on to say, in reply to a rough but very human ex- 
clamation of “Serve him right” from one of his hearers— 
“ T admit he has brought it upon himself ; but what are we to 
“ say to those men of greater education, those men of greater 
“ power, of greater knowledge, who are using this unhappy 
“ man as their tool to carve out for themselves a political 
“ position? If Ireland, as we are told, is to be a nation 
“ separate from England, with a separate future, I ask you 
“ what is that future likely to be, if built upon foundations 
“ like those I have mentioned?” There can be no doubt that 
truth embodied in a tale like this may often enter in at the 
lowly doors of many a mind into which abstract argument 
would never penetrate for knocking its head against the 
lintel. And there is good reason, as we have said, to believe 
that, by this or by other modes of entrance, the truth about 
Ireland has found and is finding its way to many previously 
misinformed minds, and that Mr. Ba.rour’s congratulations 
to Lord Loyponperry on the improvement which he 
has witnessed in Ireland during his tenure of the Viceregal 
oftice are thoroughly justified. 


THE WASHINGTON CENTENARY. 


: ee Americans must be allowed by their most captious 
enemies—if, indeed, they have any—to possess the 
merit of making the most of what history they have. It is 
only the other day since they invited all the world and 
General BouLancEr to come and help to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the Declaration of Independence. Now they are 
celebrating the centenary of General WasutNeTon’s inaugu- 
ration as President of the United States. Certainly no 
nation ever celebrated itself so assiduously before ; but then 
no nation ever had such a chance. It has not been given 
to any other big people that we ever heard of to exist for 
one hundred years under the most favourable circumstances. 
Other nations have existed longer, and have had the defect 
that they have commonly been compelled to contend with 
circumstances other than favourable. To enjoy nearly a 
whole continent to yourself, to be divided by thousands of 
miles of ocean from a possible enemy, to start in the race with 
a body of laws and principles of government, to say nothing 
of law-abiding habits, elaborated for you by your ancestors 
in another and a much harder school, is a combination of 
good luck which has been denied to most peoples. It is 
right that America should be duly grateful for the goods 
the gods have given her ; and, if she thinks it is all her 
own merit, that is a mistake which other ladies have made 
before. In any case, Americans do well, as we have already 
said, to make the most of what history they possess. It is 
not, perhaps, proportionate in variety and general interest 
to the size of the Union or the amount of cotton, corn, and 
pigs their territory can grow ; but, such as it is, it is their 
own, and they do well to assume towards it the well-known 
attitude of Toucustone. By-the-bye, his comments on the 
recent proceedings at New York might have been amusing. 

Having decided to celebrate their venerable age once 
more, the Americans have done it well. Nothing has been 
wanting which ought to have been supplied on the occasion. 
President Harrison has followed the example of General 
Wasuincton in the method of conveyance he has chosen 
for his journey to New York. He has been rowed on shore 
just as the father of the American Republic was. He has 
followed General Wasuincton to church. Then there have 
been parades of schoolgirls with flowers, of troops, of brass 
bands, of all those things, in short, which there ought to be 
at a centenary celebration. We hear with satisfaction that 
President Harrison has not been compelled to shake hands 
with every one of the many thousands who attended his 
receptions. The Governor of New York State and the 
Mayor of the city supported him on either side, and warded 
off the citizens who might otherwise have inflieted on him 
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the torture of handshaking. President Harrison had 
nothing worse to face than dozens of cameras which were 
inted at him from surrounding windows and housetops 
when he came forward on the platform in front of 
WasHincTon’s statue to follow on after the eloquent Mr. 
Caauncey M. Depew. This gentleman, the orator of the 
day, who, according to his friends, is really too clever, had 
viously improved the occasion very ably. He had to 
say that the United States of America were very big and 
very well to do in the world, and that it was exceedingly 
meritorious in them to be so big and so well to do in the 
world. He said it all very neatly. “ Our institutions,” said 
Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew, “ furnish the full equipment of 
“shield and spear for the battles of freedom, and absolute 
« protection against every danger which threatens the wel- 
“fare of the people will always be found in the intelligence 
“which appreciates their value, and the courage and 
“morality with which their powers are exercised.” The 
cable is perhaps responsible for a certain appearance of 
laxity in Mr. Cuauncey M. Derew’s use of the possessive 
ronouns. His meaning is perfectly clear. We learn from 
fim with entire acquiescence that when America has 
battles of freedom to fight she can fight them if she likes. 
What tyrant threatens her liberty at present we do not 
know. Perhaps Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew was thinking of 
the Irish Boss, and secretly looking forward to the day 
when the full equipment of sword and spear will be 
assumed for the purpose of providing protection against 
him. We also learn from Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew that, 
with a sufficient allowance of intelligence, courage, and 
morality, a people can get through most difficulties. No 
doubt they can. The Advocatus Diaboli might remark that 
a very moderate amount of intelligence, courage, and 
morality would have been enough to tackle the actual 
dangers with which America has had to deal ; but what was 
wanted has commonly been displayed, and it may therefore 
fairly be believed that if in future more is required more 
will be shown. Americans do indeed, perhaps out of modesty, 
take it for granted that no great demands will be made 
upon these virtues, and that they will continue to flourish 
at their ease for ever and for ever. We hope they may be 
right, though it is not flourishing at your ease which 
= a people great, however big it may allow them to 
me. 


DRINK AND CANT. 


HE defeat of the Government in the House of Commons 

on Tuesday night has no political importance whatever. 

But it may cause some trouble at the India Office, and still 
greater embarrassment in India. The Secretary of SratTe 
is, we suppose, bound to take some notice of it, and will 
probably feel himself compelled to indite a highly moral 
despatch on the evils of strong drink to the rulers of a 
country where nature supplies an unexampled profusion of 
fermented or fermenting fluids. The House of Commons 
has expressed its opinion that the Anglo-Indian authorities, 
the Civil servants of the Crown in India, outrage the con- 
tiences of the natives by making them get drunk in spite 
of themselves, and that they do this for the nefarious pur- 
Pse of increasing the Indian revenue. Put into plain 
fnglish, the argument of Mr. Samvet and his sup- 
porters is that ‘a heavy tax upon intoxicating liquor en- 
courages its consumption, and therefore promotes drunken- 
nes, The view of the Indian Government, on the other 
hand, is that a duty so heavy as to make excessive drinking 
dificult, and, at the same time, not high enough to encour- 
age illicit distillation, best meets the complexion of the case. 
Mr. Samvex Sarrn is a Liverpool merchant, who represents 
4 Welsh county in Parliament, and has paid a flying 
visit to India. He is a professional philanthropist, and 
doubtless a most benevolent man. But his theory of Indian 
history will not, to put it mildly, bear close examination. 
According to him, the vast peninsula which has been so 
Successfully ruled by Englishmen was inhabited by tee- 
totallers before the arrival of John Company and Lord 
Cuve. The conquerors taught the mild Hindoo to drink, 
and their successors induce him to make a beast of himself, 
m order that the Indian Budget may show a balance of 
expenditure over outlay. Sir Ricnarp Tempxe had a con- 
genial and an easy task in demolishing this remarkable 
Paradox. “India,” as he says, “is a country abounding 
4 with materials for the manufacture of liquor. Liquor 
can be distilled from every kind of grain, and has been 


“so distilled for thousands of years. The bark of its trees, 
“ the sap of its leaves, and the flowers of its shrubs supply 
“ India with materials for the distillation of liquor.” It 
is perfectly ridiculous to suppose that in such a country 
people would not drink unless a tyrannical Government 
put it into their heads to do so by taxing toddy. 

Sir Ricnarp Tempe is a modest man, and he confessed 
that even he could not enforce total prohibition in India. 
The admission is regarded by its author as conclusive ; “ for,” 
says Sir Ricnarp, “I ask the House whether I look the 
“sort of man who would give orders and not see them 
“ carried out.” Unfortunately, Sir Ricuarp Tempe’s per- 
sonal appearance is not known, as it should be, to the whole 
British Empire. But the plain fact, of course, is that pro- 
hibition would be utterly impossible, and that any attempt 
to enforce it would only cause stills to be set up in “ every 
“ grove, every cottage, every field, every outlying jungle.” 
No native State has made the sale of liquor illegal, although 
the Gaikwar of Baropa told Mr. Caive that be would 
if he could. The interview between the Garkwar and Mr. 
CatnE would be an excellent subject for an historical paint- 
ing; but, as Sir Joun Gorst rather maliciously observed, 
it seems a pity that Mr. Carne did not, while he was 
about it, use his influence with his Highness to stop the 
poppy trade in Baroda. Mr. Carne did not think of that, 
and the Garkwar mysteriously forgot to mention it. Mr. 
Carne has scampered hastily about India, and apparently 
found it very like Clapham. County Councils, Local 
Option, and Baptist preachers would soon acquaint the 
races of the dependency with the merits of suburban 
civilization. The solid as distinguished from the fantastic 
arguments for the motion were tersely put by Sir Roper 
Letupripce. “If,” he said, referring to England, “ if 
“there were no such thing as a national beverage, if 
“ there could be no cry raised about robbing a poor man of 
“his beer, if there were no social customs to be destroyed 
“by prohibition, and if in the national conscience the 
“ drinking of a dram of spirits or of a glass of beer were held 
“to be a sin, I should immediately vote for total prohibi- 
“tion.” Sir Roper Leruprince asserts that this hypothe- 
tical state of things really exists in India. The case cannot 
be put more strongly than that; and most people who 
know India will think Sir Ropgr’s description far too 
highly coloured. But, although the majority of natives 
may be abstainers, there is a large minority who are not, 
and no human power could prevent them from gratifying 
their tastes when “the innocent liquid drawn from the 
“ palm-tree becomes in three or fowr hours, without any 
“action on the part of man, as strong as the strongest 
“ beer.” 


“ENFRANCHISE ”"—THE WISE IT CALL. 


T was characteristic of our national method of dealing 

with legislative questions that the Leaseholds Enfran- 
chisement Bill should have been disposed of in the House of 
Commons last Wednesday by a merely opportunist Amend- 
ment. No doubt that Amendment was eminently reason- 
able in itself, and there was an obvious convenience in a 
course which enabled the opponents of the measure to array 
against it two different sets of adversaries, acting on two 
distinct grounds of objection. Moreover, since Mr, Lawson’s 
Bill only missed its second reading by twenty-nine votes, as 
it was, it is just possible that, if it had been met by a 
directly negative motion of amendment, it might have 
been carried. The House, though a fairly large one for a 
Wednesday’s sitting, did not muster half its numerical 
strength ; so that we need not, perhaps, attach too much 
importance to the narrowness of the majority. Neverthe- 
less, it is a little disquieting to find that even as many as 
157 members of a Parliament containing a strong pre- 
ponderance of Conservatives and Moderate Liberals were 
prepared to vote for so crudely violent, and even from 
its promoter’s point of view so questionably expedient, 
a set of proposals. Perhaps some of the support which 
the Bill received was attracted to it by its name, on 
the ingenious audacity of which its inventor, whoever 
he may be, deserves our respectful congratulations. The 
delightfully cool suggestion conveyed by it, that the so- 
called “ enfranchisement” of a leasehold is a process 
analogous to that of enfranchising a copyhold, and there- 
fore entitled to borrow that name, is a perfect masterpiece 
of apparently naif, but in reality, doubtless, profoundly 


calculated, etfrontery. The fact that an unenfranchised 
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copyholder is already a freeholder in everything but name, 
and that a leaseholder could only be “ enfranchised” into 
a freeholder under this Bill by the compulsory extrusion of 
somebody else from Ais freehold, constitutes, as even a 
layman can perceive, a distinction of some importance ; but 
it is probable that many of Mr. Lawson’s supporters, 
outside the House of Commons at any rate, are innocently 
unconscious of it. 


Parliament, it is to be presumed, has a clearer compre- 
hension of the measure which it has just rejected, and it is 
all the more to be regretted, therefore, that so many of its 
members are apparently prepared to coquet with the 
policy—if policy it can be called—which that measure 
embodies. That this number, moreover, should include a 
certain proportion of politicians who call, and perhaps 
believe, themselves Conservatives, is more unfortunate still. 
Upon some of these supporters of the Bill, however, it does 
not yet appear to have dawned that any grave question of 
legislative policy was involved in its acceptance or rejection. 
This, at least, would seem to be the only explanation of Sir 
Joun Puueston’s light-hearted remark that he “approved 
“the principle of the Bill,” and that “ its details could be 
“ settled in Committee.” The principle which Sir Jonn 
thus gaily accepts is the very thing about the Bill which he 
had no business to accept. Its details do not matter a 
straw ; they would hardly be worth five minutes’ calcula- 
tion if the principle—which is, in plain English, the prin- 
ciple of confiscating one private individual’s property for 
the benefit of another private individual—were to receive 
the assent of Parliament. Nominally, of course, the con- 
fiscation would be effected—or, rather, leave would be 
given for it by the Legislature—on the plea of the public 
interest, and efforts were made to represent the posi- 
tion of the freeholder who would be expropriated as ana- 
logous to that of the proprietor who is compelled to sell 
his property to a railway Company. No prettier dish of 
fallacy was ever set before a sovereign people. Land taken 
under a railway Company's powers of compulsory acquisi- 
tion is land taken for a purpose which the Legislature has 
specifically sanctioned by a public body which the Legisla- 
ture has specifically empowered. The use which is to be 
made of the acquired property is known ; there are adequate 
securities that it will actually be put to that use; and there 
is a reasonable certainty, founded upon actual experience, 
of a resulting public benefit of sufficient importance to 
justify the enforced cession of private rights. Not one of 
these guarantees is provided by the Bill with which we 
are dealing. There is no definition of the purposes for 
which leaseholders may acquire the freehold of their houses, 
or any restriction of them to purposes of a public nature. 
There is no security that a leaseholder purchasing the free- 
hold of his house in the name of social improvement would, 
in fact, remain constant to his philanthropic projects. And, 
last and most important of all, there is no reason whatever 
to believe that the extinction of “landlordism” in London— 
or, in other words, the elevation of the “middleman” all 
over the metropolis into a freeholder—would really tend to 
a corresponding elevation of the comfort of the poorer class 
of inhabitants—such evidence as can be said to exist on the 
subject pointing, so far as it goes, in the very opposite 
direction. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


> and military experts are as little tired as ever 
of illustrating the old and instructive fable of the two 
sides of the shield. Their observations, discussions, and 
comments seem made for no purpose so much as to prove 
how incapable they are of looking at more than their own 
side, or as much as remembering that any other exists. 
When Lord Armstrona, who built the Zsmeralda, writes 
on the New Naval Programme in a magazine, it is mainly 
to prove that there is nothing like the particular kind 
of leather which he can supply and which he is con- 
vinced is by far the best. Lord Armstrone is civil 
enough to the New Programme, but is sure that we should 
do better by ordering more Zsmeraldas. In his “ opinion 
“the only justification for persevering in the building 
“of such ships [as the new battleships, to wit] is that 
“foreign nations are still doing so.” Lord ArmsTRonG 
can hardly have thought out these words when he wrote 
them down. If we must, even in his opinion, have battle- 
ships to meet battleships, we presume there is a reason why, 
and guess what it is. Unless we want to see an enemy's 


fleet in possession of the Channel, we must be able to fight 
battles, and that we can only do with the proper class of 
vessel. Lord Armstrone draws a_highly-coloured fancy 
picture, much in the style of the late distinguished Gaprie, 
Cuarmes, of unarmoured protected cruisers driving battle- 
ships to “herd together like sheep.” We imagine they 
would be found to be demd savage sheep; but, indeed, 
from the moment Lord Armstrone acknowledges, as he 
needs must, that a squadron of battleships could sweep 
the cruisers out of its road, he gives up his whole position, 
The vital matter for us, as anybody must see who is 
capable of reasoning at all, is to keep the command 
of the Channel. This can only be done by keeping the 
enemies’ fleets out of it. We shall profit very little if we 
cover the whole sea with “commerce protectors,” and yet 
allow an enemy’s fleet to range up and down our coasts 
unstopped. We could bear heavy loss in merchant ships 
captured in distant seas, but we could not endure a 
blockade of the Thames or the Mersey. Now this can only 
be avoided by the possession of a battle fleet superior in 
quantity or quality or both to our enemy’s. Therefore, the 
supply of such a fleet is the first thing to be provided for. 
The commerce protectors are important, too—very im- 
portant ; but they are of secondary interests—the cuisses 
and greaves, not the breastplate. 

Major Watson, R.E., speaking at the Royal United 
Service Institution, has supplied a parallel case to the argu- 
ment of the builder of the Hsmeralda. The gallant officer 
has apparently been made very angry by Admiral Cotoms’s 
nihili-floccification of forts, and has delivered a long speech 
to prove that they are necessary, and that, though the 
fleet ought to be looked after, the batteries are of equal 
importance. To prove this Major Wartsoy has recourse 
to a great deal of what logicians will some day or another 
class as expert’s logic. He pointed out that the Russian 
fleet in the Baltic did not—though it lay at Cronstadt all 
the time—prevent the bombardment of Bomarsund. Since 
Major Watson was seeking illustrations from the Crimean 
War, we rather wonder he did not take Sebastopol at once. 
There the value of fortifications and the helplessness of 
a fleet was shown to perfection, for the Russians sank 
their ships in the harbour. Now, of course, if our fleet 
is to be as the Russian, and if it is to lurk at Chatham, 
or to be scuttled in front of the Admiral’s Hard, why we 
shall do well to look to the Spit and other forts. But 
we go on the supposition that the British is not as the 
Russian fleet. It will not lurk in port or be sunk in Ports- 
mouth Harbour. If it ever has to undergo this fate, why 
then, forts or no forts, the game is up. Admiral Cotoms, 
who after all is an expert himself, may have overstated his 
case, but in the main he is right. The vital thing for us is 
to keep the trade routes open. Enormous damage would 
be done if an enemy was allowed to remain off one of our 
ports for a week, even though he never once came within 
gunshot. But the only force which can keep him at a suffi- 
cient distance is a naval one, and if we have ships enough 
to keep him off the trade route, we have force enough to 
keep him away from the ports. Therefore the first thing 
to be done is to strengthen the fleet. No doubt forts have 
a subsidiary value. By enabling coaling stations to look 
after themselves they increase the mobility of the fleet; 
but, after all, they are of secondary value. We do not pro- 
pose, nor does any one who is entitled to be listened to 
propose, to neglect them; but they can be attended to in 
the second place. Let us do the first first ; do the best we 
can with what money we can get, and not waste time in 
doing nothing till we can persuade the country to listen to 
counsels of perfection. And this waste would be very likely 
to follow from asking Parliament to begin discussing the 
question of forts or ships. 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE. 


* E could understand that there was no injustice in 
“ the principle of what was called graduated taxa- 
“tion, In itself it was not unjust that richer members of 
“ the community who had a greater abundance of the world’s 
“ comforts should make a larger proportional contribution 
“ to the Exchequer than poorer members.”—[ Extract from 
speech of Mr. GuapstonE on May 2, 1889, cited by him 
from the Treasury Bench on the —th day of ——, 189-5 
in refutation of an adversary who had denounced his i- 
consistency in proposing a graduated property-tax.] 
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“ He had never been able to observe any absolute rule 
“ by means of which graduation of property-tax was to be 
“kept within bounds. It was quite clear that it was 
“ capable of being carried to a point at which graduation 
« would become confiscation, and he would be glad if they 
« could be told whether there was any fixed rule which, 
“in the judgment of the Government, would apply for the 
“ purpose of distinguishing what was moderate and just 

from what was immoderate and unjust.”—[ Extract from 

of Mr. GLapstoNE on May 2, 1889, and cited by him 
on the —th day of , 189-, in refutation of an adversary 
who had denounced his inconsistency in opposing a gra- 
duated property-tax.] 

It is always an interesting sight to see Mr. GLADSTONE 
busy over his preparations for a Ministerial future ; and 
his speech of last Thursday night was, as the above ex- 
tracts will show, of peculiar interest from this point of 
view. The purpose, however, of his descent upon the par- 
ticular Budget Resolution which was at the time under 
debate, and by which estates of 10,c00/. and upwards 
were to be exempted from the new form of Succession- 
duty, appears to have been imperfectly understood. His 
critics of the following morning seem to have supposed 
that he had no other object in view than that of scaring 
the Ministerialists with the bogey of confiscation, and en- 
deavouring to persuade them that Mr. GLapsToNeE is a 
Socialist in disguise. This, indeed, was the conclusion 
arrived at as to his leader's intentions by one so quick at 
taking his cue as Sir Witt1am Harcourt. He was after 
the stick thrown by Mr. Giapstong, to quote M. Prévost 
Parapou’s extremely apt comparison, with more than 
canine speed, and promptly delivered himself of a pompous 
little oration on the “ great question at the bottom of 
“ graduated taxation "—which was, “whether or not the 
“ people with enormous means should contribute in a 
“ greater ratio to the necessities of the State than the people 
“ with humbler means.” Which, of course, does not in the 
least mean that Sir Witi1am Harcourt really believes the 
Cuancetxor of the Excuequer to have “ set a-rolling” the 
stone of confiscation, but merely signifies that Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt thought that Mr. GLapsTone wished him for the 
purposes of party debate to make that imputation. 

Sir Wittiam Harcourt probably does not mind talking 
nonsense about finance any more than about other matters ; 
but Mr. GiapsTonE, we imagine, does. He rather prides 
himself upon talking invariable good sense on financial 
questions ; and whenever, therefore, speaking as a financier 
—as he spoke last Thursday—he talked—as he talked last 
Thursday—unmitigated nonsense, it is reasonable to infer 
that he had some more solid ground for so acting than a 
mere desire to give a bad, but a very short, quarter of an 
hour to the Conservatives. Mr. GoscnEn’s reply was so 
obvious that Mr. Giapsrone cannot have meant to chal- 
lenge it for the mere pleasure of being knocked down by it. 
That were a perveried controversial taste which there is no 
reason to suspect him of. And therefore if, knowing per- 
fectly what the Cuancettor of the Excuequer’s answer 
would be, and how conclusive ; if, knowing that an exemp- 
tion from Estate-duty no more lets in the principle of a gra- 
duated Estate-duty than the exemption from Income-tax lets 
in the principle of a graduated Income-tax, Mr. GLADSTONE 
could deliver himself of so idle a criticism on the Budget Re- 
solutions, it is plausible to conjecture that he had some ulte- 
rior object in view. And, for our own part, we regard it as 
tolerably certain that the object was precisely that which 
we have indicated at the outset of these remarks. Mr. 
GLADSTONE wants to have “something to say” hereafter on 
graduated taxation. 


NOTES FROM THE Z00.—THE MANATEE, 


A NOTABLE addition has lately been made to the Zoological 
Society’s menagerie in the shape of a young manatee 
(Manatus australis) trom Demerara. ‘The little beast is a com- 
parative baby, being, as is supposed, only about twelve months 
old, and is about three feet six inches long. It appears to be in 
excellent health, and has, we believe, increased considerably in bulk 
since its arrival in the Gardens in March. Its present habitation is 
one of the large glass tanks in the Reptile House; an excellent 
Place so far as the animal itself is concerned, but one which is 
eerently the cause of a great deal of mystification to many of 

visitors, who imagine that, as it is in that house, it must be 
& reptile, and look upon it as a species of sea-serpent. So far as 
We are aware, only two specimens of the manatee have been exhi- 
bited alive in London, at all events in recent years, until the 


arrival of the one now in the Regent’s Park. The first of these 
was obtained by the Zoological Society about fourteen years ago. 
It was, we believe, full grown, and lived for a short time in one of 
the tanks in the Gardens. The other belonged to Mr. Farini, and 
was exhibited by him at the Westminster Aquarium. Both of 
these animals excited considerable interest at the time of their 
exhibition ; and the present one will, from all appearances, be 
quite as popular as its predecessors. It is certainly well worth a 
visit, being a most quaint little beast. It is particularly well 
placed in its present tank in the Reptile House, as the light is 
good, and the tank is at a convenient height ; and, as the water is 
changed every morning, it is so clear that all the animal’s move- 
ments can be easily watched. 

The manatee belongs to the order Sirenia, a small group of 
herbivorous aquatic mammalia, which now contains but two 

nera, the manatees and the dugongs—a third, the rhytina or 
Northern Sea Cow, having been exterminated about a hundred 
years ago. The manatee is widely distributed, being found not 
only in tropical America, but also on the West Coast of Africa, 
frequenting the shallow bays, lagoons, and sheltered creeks of 
the coast, and ascending the rivers. Formerly these animals were 
said to have lived in innumerable shoals at the mouths of the 
rivers Oronoco and Amazon, and to have worked their way up 
them for hundreds of miles, and peopled the fresh-water lakes 
connected with them; but unfortunately for the manatees their 
flesh is highly esteemed, and in consequence their numbers have 
been terribly reduced. As we have said, they are herbivorous, 
feeding entirely on aquatic vegetation, apparently preferring 
fresh-water plants. 

The Sirenia are certainly not beautiful, and it says much for 
the imaginative powers of our ancestors that they could, as 
doubtless was the fact, have evolved so charming a figure as the 
mermaid out of such a clumsy graceless animal as either the 
manatee or the dugong. Though not graceful, however, the 
manatee is a very curious animal, with many striking outward 
peculiarities, which will be noticed by any one examining the 
specimen at the Gardens. The body is compact and cylindrical, 
narrowing towards the tail, which is large, flat, and rounded, 
reminding one rather of an exaggerated beaver’s tail, and, as in 
the whales, is placed horizontally. The head is round and clumsy in 
appearance, and can hardly be distinguished from the body by any 
neck ; the eyes are exceedingly smal! and deep set, and are singu- 
larly wanting in expression ; the ears are apparently wanting, being 
only two small fissures which penetrate the skin; the muzzle is 
large and fleshy, semi-circular in the upper part, in which the 
crescent-shaped valvular nostrils are placed, and is thickly set 
with short, stiff bristles. ‘The mouth is most peculiar; the li 
are lined with short, hard, very thick bristles, the upper lip, 
which is somewhat prehensile, being very full and cleft in the 
middle, while the jaws are furnished in front with horny plates 
upon the gums, the whole being specially adapted to the animal's 
method of feeding, which is most curious. The food is taken 
between the divisions of the upper lip, being held securely by 
the bristles, and is passed into the mouth by a backward move- 
ment of the lips, the process being repeated with considerable 
rapidity, and quaintly reminding the spectator of a gigantic 
caterpillar in the act of feeding. The fore limbs may be de- 
scribed as swimming-paws, and are very free in their move- 
ments, being, in fact, hands—four fingers and a thumb—covered 
with skin, like the flipper of a whale; the fingers, which are 
very flexible, can be felt through the skin, and are furnished in the 
adult with very small nails. These limbs are used, however, 
not only for swimming, but also to guide the food into the mouth, 
and, when so used, look much like a man’s hand in a sailor’s 
mitten, the joints being plainly visible. The manatee at the Zoo, 
when resting at the bottom of its tank, has a curious habit of 
crossing its hands under its chest, which gives it a most curious 
appearance. The skin, which is dark grey, is thick and coarse, 
and is sparsely covered with slender hairs. When full grown, 
the animal attains a length of about twelve feet. 

The Society’s manatee made the journey from Demerara to 
Regent’s Park in a tank, and was lucky in escaping almost un- 
hurt, in fact, with no worse injury than a slight abrasion of the 
ge It bears, however, a mark, apparently the result of a wound 
with either a spear or harpoon, which may possibly have been 
caused at the time of its capture, as certainly in days gone by 
these animals were taken with the harpoon, and were said to 
“yield the sporter no small civersion; for, after having a dart or 
harpoon struck into their side, with a long line and buoy fastened 
to it, they hold some time in play,” and “many times they upset 
the boat in struggling.” However this may be, the animal is 
now, as we have said, in excellent health, and is blest with a 
vigorous appetite, to satisfy which a large supply of lettuce 
and beetroot is required. It is particularly fond of the leaves 
of the former plant, which it devours greedily, and with which 
it is constantly supplied by its keeper. It is quiet and docile, 
not to say phlegmatic—a character said to possessed in 
a notable degree by all its kind—and seems quite at home 
and comfortable in its tank, showing not the slightest sign 
of fear of the crowd of persons continually gathered in front 
of it. In the morning, when the water in the tank is drawn 
off, the keeper sponges it all over—a proceeding which it tho- 
roughly appreciates. It cannot, however, be 7 long out 
of water, as, being perfectly helpless, it is liable to injure 
itself in its awkward movements. Its tank is furnished with a 


sloping log to enable it, should it so desire, to rest with its head 
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out of water; but we believe that it never makes any use of this 
contrivance, though it is hard to conceive that it can obtain all 
the sleep necessary to it in snatches of two and a half minutes. 
Yet this is apparently the limit of its stay under water. It is 
amusing to watch the methodical manner in which the animal 
retires to one particular corner of its tank, and, folding its flippers 
under it and closing its eyes, composes itself apparently for a long 
and comfortable sleep, which, however, never lasts more than 
two minutes and a halt, at the expiration of which time it is forced 
to the surface for air. If, as we sincerely hope may be the case, 


it should live to attain to maturity, a new house will have to be 


provided for it, as it would certainly outgrow its present tank. 
As, however, the lives of all animals, especially tropical ones, in 
confinement are somewhat precarious, we would advise all our 
readers interested in natural history, who are able to do so, to lose 
no time in paying a visit to this interesting representative of a 
very old-world but steadily-diminishing race. 


CIGARETTES. 


a“ writing last week on “ Modern Drinking” we quoted Mr. 

Goschen’s suggestion that the use of the cigarette after dinner 
has had something to do with the decline of the practice of after- 
dinner consumption of wine. But we did not then discuss this 
suggestion further than by considering whether the decline of 
such drinking meant a decline of drinking on the whole, and 
whether, supposing that it did not, there was anything gained, or 
much gained supposing that it did. Now let us goa little further 
and consider this spread of the cigarette, and what it in its turn 
means. And in so doing it will only be necessary to premise that 
nothing here said is meant asa counterblast to tobacco as tobacco. 
There was once a man, for boldness and badness both deserving 
renown, who declared that the only good result of the discovery of 
America had been the introduction of the practice of smoking. ‘This 
isto go far,and unnecessarily far. Let it only be said here that a pipe 
is, even with the heavy surcharges of European fiscs, the cheapest, 
the most generally applicable of luxuries, and the most generally 
beneficial ; that a good cigar is inferior only to good wine in the 
pleasure which it gives to palates worthy of enjoying it; and 
that, if Providence had not introduced tobacco at the same time 
at which it broke up the easy-going old life of this hemisphere, 
it would (speaking with reverence) have had to introduce some- 
thing else or take the consequences. Imagine the existence of 
Mr. Conybeare, and of a greater than Mr. Conybeare, in a tobacco- 
less age! Imagine tle condition of a respectable citizen of Edin- 
burgh when it is popes to make Mr. Parnell his fellow-citizen 
were there not tobacco! To the savage or the modern civilized 
person alike (two extremes who are in pretty much the same 
case) tobacco means the difference between a miserable and a 
tolerable lite. And may he be left tobaccoless after dinner on a 
railway journey of a hundred miles without a stoppage who shall 
speak evil of tobacco as such! 

But the question is, of course, whether cigaretting is a worthy 
way of taking tobacco. That it is a popular, an increasingly 
popular, way no one disputes; nor that it is fashionable as well 
as popular; but Popularity and Fashion have absolutely nothing to 
do with Conduct, and the person of taste disregards them utterly. 
Besides this popularity, which is absolutely neither here nor 
there, divers arguments are urged in favour of cigarettes. It is 
said, as we have seen, that they lessen the consumption of wine ; 
it is also said that they affect the health less than the nicotine- 
laden channels of the pipe and the ever stronger and stronger 
stump of the cigar; it is said that they are less disagreeable to 
non-smokers than any other form of the weed; it is said that 
ladies can smoke them and like smoking them, whereby a desir- 
able community of interest and employment is established be- 
tween the sexes. Some bold persons say that they are nicer than 
cigars and pipes; some frank ones that there is a constant excuse 
for smoking them when a pipe would be impossible and even a 
cigar dubious. Now, of these things some need not be seriously, 
or at least lengthily, considered—as that about ladies smoking. 
If ladies are to smoke at all (which is a question not entered on 
here), there is no reason why they deal not, as Hotspur would 
certainly have recommended, smoke a good mouth-filling cigar, 
which lends a particularly agreeable set of curves to the mouth, 
and leave these miserable little paper things, good only to promote 
pinching of the lips (a detestable thing in woman), to “ velvet- 
guards and Sunday citizens.” Every one who really likes a 
cigarette because of the tobacco can be educated to like a cigar, 
and a gracious process the education is in favourable circum- 
stances. But this is trifling; let us be serious. 

The whole real argument for cigarettes, setting popularity and 
fashion as things of nought aside, resolves itself into the fact of 
the easiness of the peccadillo, its adaptation to various kinds of 
employments, its apparent (by no means real) cheapness as com- 
pared with good cigars, and its smaller demand upon a manly 
power to bear the strong pleasure of tobacco as compared with 
pipes. There is less of apparatus about a cigarette than even 
about a cigar, and there is on apparent strength in it. A man 
can obtain cigarettes which are not quite unsmokable at five 
—s a hundred, and, except for mere fashion, need never pay 
more than ten or twelve for them. He can smoke them down to 


briile-gueule quarters, or throw them away, as the purse-proud 
Russian declared to be the custom of his country, “without 


smoking them at all.” The case does not take much room in his 
pocket. The ash is insignificant. All things are made as con- 
venient and comfortable for him as possible ; and then the fashion 
and the popularity, which few men really have strength of mind 
to resist, come in and finish the matter. 

Now for the other side of the picture. In the first place, the 
cigarette is a miserable apology for a manly pleasure. Nothi 
shall ever induce us to believe that a man who really likes tobacco 
for tobacco’s sake prefers cigarettes. And the proof of this is 
that the more precious the cigarette is the less pure, invariably, is 
the tobacco. We do not want to enter into the endless contro- 
versies as to what the “ loading ” really is, or into the other endless 
fight about “cigarette-smoker’s throat.” But if any one with 
some faculty of taste and smell will enter (the only way of 
| judging) a room where some few whiffs of any fashionable brand 
of cigarette have been smoked, himself fasting from tobacco, he 
_ will perceive at once that the flavour and odour are of tobacco plus 
| something. Never mind what the something is; it is there. It 
| is not the smell or the taste of the very best Turkish tobacco 
_ (such as makers would have us believe is used) smoked in a clean 
| pipe by itself. It is not the smell of any other kind of tobacco 
mingled with it. The perfume and flavour of, say, the best golden 
leaf smoked in a pipe, or the best Havannah cigars, or the best 
_ tobacco, and cigars unadulterated of any other kind and country, 

are different enough, but they differ like the flavour of different 
| wines—all distinct, but all vinous. The flavour and odour of 
| the cigarette, at least the popular manufactured Turkish or 
| Egyptian cigarette (we know, of course, that vast quantities of 
| ordinary American tobacco are smoked as cigarettes), are, in great 
| part, not those of tobacco at all, but of something quite distinct 

from, and added to, tobacco; and we believe that all honest 
| persons gifted with discrimination will add that it is a deleterious 
something—a something provocative of “head” and “ throat,” 
and stimulative of a great desire to drink. 

For the cigarette makes amends in a mean and characteristic 
fashion to Bacchus for robbing him of his rites after dinner, by 
distinctly promoting the miscellaneous consumption of liquors at 
odd times, when its own wretched little self is consumed. And, 
what is more, it tends to produce that indiscriminate and tasteless 
consumption of liquors which, next to a foolish abstinence from 
them, is the greatest evil of the day. We shall be told, of course, 
that cigarettes add “relish” to wine—and even to food. 
Chansons que tout cela! What nations invented, what nations 
have largely practised, the mixture of cigarettes with eating and 
drinking? Russians—barbarians of genius and varnish, no doubt, 
but still barbarians ; who like champagne of the consistence and 
taste of syrup, and kiimmel, that literally can dissolve no sugar- 
candy any longer, and whose meats, though not to be despised, 
are certainly not delicate—Spaniards, European and American, 
who poison everything with garlic (a most excellent servant in 
the kitchen, but a horribly bad master); South Frenchmen and 
Italians, who cultivate overpowering flavours in the same way 
with cheese and saffron and what not. Of course a cigarette 
may be tolerable enough, and perhaps a relief, between a bouilla- 
baisse and a risotto (again excellent things, be it remembered, but 
barbarous, barbarous), washed down with Saint Peray (again an 
excellent thing in its kind) or Asti Spumante. But, if anybody 
says that he can taste Whitstable oysters, or salmon out of a 
kettle of fish, grouse kept and done to a turn, or venison in similar 
condition, asparagus or sea-kale, even such more highly-elaborated 
matters as a good vol-au-vent, or a sole a da Joinville, better for 
cigarettes ; if, much more, he says that he can taste better, or as 
well, for such help ’74 Rauzan, ‘64 Pichon Longueville, ’58 
Romanée Conti, 57 champagne, ’51 port, or even, though the 

thine wines certainly do lend themselves with some kindness to 

tobacco, any of the finer Auslese hocks—why then we shall be 
obliged to borrow a phrase, and say, “My dear children, do 
not believe that man, for he speaks not the truth.” The things 
may taste better fo Aim because the poor creature can now taste 
nothing but Turkish tobacco hemped, or opiated, or simply per- 
fumed, or whatever it is. But, to say that they taste more of 
themselves, that their virgin virtues emerge untainted from this 
ordeal, is to say wicked things which only the late Mr. Bright 
has in our time been allowed to describe as they merit among 
decent folk. 

That cigarettes are not wholesome, that they encourage 
promiscuous more than they discourage legitimate drinking, 
that they lull toa fallacious forgetfulness the brain which has 
misbehaved overnight instead of letting it repent its sins, that 
they lead to the simple ignorance of good things which is lead- 
ing the youth of England at the present day nearer and nearer 
to the savage as, unrebuked, he drinks, between puffs of smoke, 
the three or four years old Pommery or Perrier Jouet, which 
ought to be reverently cellared for twice as long at least—all 
these things are true. But the last delusion about them is that 
they are cheap. They are not, it is admitted, as cheap as a pipe ; 
but there are difficulties in the way of pipes, difficulties of 
many kinds; and they are much cheaper than cigars. Now 
this we believe to be fallacy. Taking middle terms, the cigarettes 
which most men smoke cost about eight or nine shillings 
hundred, and heaven knows how many a man may smoke 0 
them in a day. He will thus get rid of an amount of money 
which he will find it hard to dispose of in pipe-tobacco, even if 
he be asa colonel of gunners once known to us, but now with 


God, who consumed a asd of a pound of birdseye regularly 
every day. Incigars, if he insists on smoking only the very best, he 
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may of course expend infinitely more ; but he has no right to do 
this, because his cigarette tobacco is by no means exquisite, and 
he must not set Soberanas or Aguilas Imperiales against it. If he 
smokes the really excellent Indian cigars now procurable (which 
are better than all but the best havannahs, and to any one who 
knows tobacco quite a different thing from manillas and suchlike 
half measures) on ordinary occasions, reserving the “ flagrant 
and arheumatic Qby ” itself for after dinner, he will spend little, 
if at all, more than on cigaretting, with much more satisfaction to 
himself, without any of the dangers enumerated, and with a com- 
fortable sense that he is embracing the great goddess Tobacco in 
amanly way, and not fiddling with the tips of her fingers. Better 
still, he may smoke a pipe as his within doors “ ordinary ”; but 
we allow some latitude. Ile may smoke any good cigar, but let 
him, whatever he does, of smoke cigarettes. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


a, was no difliculty in selecting a favourite for the Two 
Thousand of this year, and it was the common opinion that, 
bar accident, there was only one horse in the race. At the end of 
Feb the Duke of Portland’s Donoven was first favourite at 
2to 1; but his owner's straightforward letter, warning the public 
against backing him in the face of his other engagements, put a 
temporary stop to the plunging. Ilis hollow victory over a large 
field for the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Leicester is too recent to 
require further notice here. A few days after that race 5 to 4 
was laid on him for the Two Thousand ; these odds on the colt 
had risen to 2 to 1 by Easter Monday, and to 3 to 1 by Saturday 
last, when his victory was talked of as one of the greatest 
certainties ever known on the Turf. Yet there were people 
who had not forgotten laying the same odds on Friar’s Balsam 
for the Two Thousand of last year, and 2 to 1 on Donovan him- 
self before he ran an indifferent third to El Dorado at Goodwood. 
During the month of April “Mr. Abington’s” Pioneer, who 
had run second for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, was occa- 
sionally backed, on the ground that, if the Duke of Portland 
should by any chance reserve Donovan for the more valuable 
Newmarket Stakes, he would deservedly be made a strong 
favourite. On the chance of the same contingency other specu- 
lators took 10 to 1 against the Duke of Portland’s Melanion. 
Faithful followers of Chitabob continued to back him at long 
odds until the middle of April, although it was scarcely’ pos- 
sible that he could be made fit to run in time. If he could 
have gone to the post at his best, he might, perhaps, have 
been as good a favourite as Donovan. Prince Soltykoff’s Gold 
had finished in front of Donovan for the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes in the deep mud at Goodwood, but he had been fairly 
beaten by that colt on two other occasions. Nevertheless, 
duri the heavy rains in April, his admirers took comfort 
from the thought that, if the course should be heavy on 
the day of the Two Thousand, with his depth and power he 
might possibly repeat his Goodwood form with Donovan. While 
certain critics called him coarse and common-looking, others 
considered him a grand specimen of a massive thoroughbred. 
Enthusiast had been beaten within the month by Donovan for 
the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Leicester, and the only ques- 
tion in his case was whether he had improved a stone or 
more since he had last met the first favourite. It is a matter 
of no moment to us whether the betting on a race is lively 
or languid ; but it is beyond question that the best indicator of 
the interest taken in any particular race is the betting-market. 
Judged by this test, the late Two Thousand would appear to have 
aroused wonderfully little excitement, nor would it be too much to 
say that, so far as its antecedent interest was concerned, it was the 
dullest on record. On the Friday before the race not a single bet 
upon it was recorded in the best known sporting papers, on 
the Saturday the only bet quoted was one of odds upon the 
favourite, on Monday 1,000 to 300 was laid on him, and on the 
woes the race not a bet was made on it worth mentioning. 

e Two Thousand was considered such a foregone conclusion 
that comparatively few people cared to take the trouble of going 
to see it; the attendance was exceptionally small, and as the 

oon was cold, rainy, and boisterous, many of those who were 
Present began to wish themselves at home again. It was rather 
4 surprise when the field turned out to be the largest of the last 
five years, and the stakes amounted to 4,000/., a sum which must 
be considered something more than nominal, even in these days 
of Eclipse, Lancashire, and Prince of Wales’s Stakes. The flag 
fell at the first attempt to an excellent start, and just as it did so 
2,000/. to 500/. was laid in one bet on the favourite. Gold re- 
eeived a kick from Mr. J. Gretton’s Miguel, before getting 
away, and he fell lame in consequence during the race. 
Mr. Jennings’s George had been started to make the run- 
ting for him, and this he continued to do until nearing 
the Bushes, where he had run _ himself out. Donovan, 
Pioneer, and Enthusiast then led the field with the ill-behaved 
‘iguel in clese attendance. Donovan and Pioneer were slightly 
im front as they came down the hill, and everybody felt 

Donovan would presently shoot forward and win in a canter. 
People could hardly believe their eyes when they saw F. Barrett 
moving uneasily on the favourite just before reaching the 
Abingdon Bottom, and they were still more astonished when 


Pioneer seemed to be about to pass him. In another moment or two 
Donovan’s backers were comforted by observing that Pioneer 
changed his legs twice in a few strides, and that once more the 
favourite held the lead. Yet Barrett was riding in real earnest 
now ; and four horses instead of one, as had been expected, were 
fighting out the race. When they passed Tattersall’s enclosure, 
Enthusiast had got on even terms with Donovan; and, after a 
desperate struggle, Tom Cannon succeeded in winning the Two 
Thousand for Mr. Douglas Baird with his rich-chestnut colt, 
Enthusiast, by a head. Donovan finished three-quarters of a 
length in front of Pioneer, and Pioneer only a neck before 
Miguel, who had started at 100 to 1 (offered). A dozen lengths 
off came the injured Gold, then Lord Bradford's Swift, so named 
from a swift having flown into his owner's room on the morn- 
ing of his birth; after him came a pair of Hermits, Mr. Hamar 
Bass’s two-thousand-guinea Ma Belle colt, and “Mr. Manton’s” 
Homely ; and last of all followed the running-maker, George. 

The unexpected result of the ‘'wo Thousand seems to favour 
the idea that Donovan obtained a considerable advantage at 
Leicester by securing the sound ground on the footpath side of 
the course, otherwise his running now with Pioneer and Enthu- 
siast would be almost inexplicable. There were critics, again, 
who maintained that Miguel’s forward position proved the Two 
Thousand form to be altogether false. It is certain that it was 
not at once generally accepted as genuine, otherwise Donovan 
would have gone down more than two points in the Derby betting 
on the afternoon of the race. The fine finish for the Two Thou- 
sand has had the effect of giving great interest and spirit to a 
Derby which had promised to be a singularly dull one. Enthu- 
siast, who cost 2,000 guineas as a yearling, is an own brother to 
Energy, a horse more celebrated for speed than endurance, whom 
Mr. Tattersall, with some justice, described as the fastes in 
England when he was put up to auction; and it remains to be 
seen whether Enthusiast will ever beat Donovan over a mile and 
a half. . The question also presents itself whether Tom Cannon's 
splendid riding had not very much to do with Enthusiast’s 
victory over Donovan by a head. Altogether, the race for the 
Two Thousand leaves us with much matter for calm reflection— 
and wild gambling. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
(First Notice.) 

HE show at the Grosvenor Gallery raises once more the 
question whether there is room in London for three 1 
simultaneous exhibitions of contemporary art. It is not that 
there is any lack of meritorious work, or any lack of material for 
current criticism, at the Grosvenor Gallery, but there is no parti- 
cular reason why the show should exist. There is nothing to 
admire strenuously, there is nothing that insists upon being 
observed, there is nothing even to laugh at or rail against. The 
general character of the work is strictly respectable, genteell 
null, and its monotony is not broken by the presence 7 single 
really great or particularly notable picture. We were led to hope, 
from the excellent list of names on the Committee, that there 
would be much to discuss, if there was not much to be delighted 
at. But the leading artists who were mentioned as presiding at 
the selection of pictures seem, almost entirely, to have absented 
themselves when their own turn came to contribute. The closer 
our examination, in fact, the more we find that the unfavourable 
first impression is largely caused by the presence of compara- 
tively mediocre works in the principal positions. The exhibition 
is not a bad one, and contains a great many agreeable examples, 
but its strength does not come from its most famous contributors. 

In the absolute dearth of pictures of the highest class, the most 
important composition at the Grosvenor Gallery is perhaps Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s “ Prometheus” (45), although this is a small 
canvas, and not so well executed as it is conceived. In a blue 
atmosphere of moonlight, the moon herself unseen, a nude figure 
falls pendent over the edge of a cliff of rocks, which descend 
abruptly to the sea. A few golden stars are out, and by their 
glimmer we see, just over the shoulders of the Titan, the vulture 
sleeping, with ruflied plumage, gorged with its horrid feast. Mr. 
Riviére’s Prometheus.is not tragic enough. If this figure were 
more vague, more terrible, less in the shape of a well-fed model 
that “ sits for conscientious naked men,” it would be better; but, 
such as it is, we recognize the fine intention of the work, and 
greet it as the sole contribution to imaginative art at this year’s 
Grosvenor. 

Omitting all portraits and landscapes, we will now pass rapidly 
in survey what is most noticeable among the miscellaneous 
works. A small example of Mr. Hook, “ Hauling in the Spiller” 
(38), has his enchanting freshness of marine effect. It is a scene 
among low rocks, with squally sea beyond; some small ruddy 
figures animate the foreground, and a central point of colour is 
formed by a rosy and freshly-landed skate, which immediately 
confronts us. We cannot pretend to admire Sir John Millais’s 
“Shelling Peas” (58), the whole conception of which appears to 
us to be mean and trifling. A blond girl in a cream-coloured 
dress sits shelling peas into a blue-and-white pot. The painting 
is thin and ineffective; the colour odious, in particular the 
emerald green of the pods. Sentiment, feeling, subject, there is 
none ; and when we remember what Mr. Millais used to do in 
the way of mere execution, we are amazed that Sir John Millais 
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can afford to exhibit work in such a condition. Of course there 
is grace in design, but Sir John Millais is too rich in gifts to be 
allowed to put us off with only one of them. The place of honour 
in the West Gallery is given to Mr. Goodall, for his “ Pets of the 
Harem” (90). An odalisque lounges on an Eastern sofa, with 
every accessory of luxurious Orientalism, every appliance of tur- 
quoise-blue carpet and pink cushion and amber footstool, while 
with one hand she holds food to a scarlet ibis, and with the other 
toamonkey. The subject is too frivolous to be treated on such 
a scale ; it competes, very unsuccessfully, with Mr. Albert Moore 
on the one hand, and with the late Mr. Lewis on the other; and 
it is executed without force. We recognize the amount of toil 
which Mr. Goodall has expended, but we are afraid that “The 
Pets of the Harem” will awaken but a very languid interest. 
The name of Mr. W. R. Symonds—we think a new one—is ap- 
pended to a remarkable composition called “ Mignon” (112), a 
child in white, sitting on the bare floor, with musical instruments 
at her side, and before her, on a red carpet, a quantity of white 
roses which she prepares to arrange in a silver bowl. We do not 
understand what the purpose of the picture is, but it is very 
delicately painted, the colour is good, and it attracts the attention 
favourably. 

In the East Gallery a very pretty sentiment is clearly and 
carefully expressed by Mr. W. Dendy Sadler in his “ Darby and 
Joan” (121); a jolly old gentleman and a very handsome old lady 
are enjoying a téte-a-téte over a table loaded with good things, in a 
most comfortably furnished dining-room, The art may be scarcel 
“high art,” but is excellent of its kind. Mr, Henry 8. Tuke’s 
“ Fisherman ” (126) is far from being as striking as his admirable 
study of boys bathing, now in the Dudley, but it has the same 
qualities of truthful and conscientious work in the open air. It 
is needlessly dead in tone. Of several extraordinary examples of 
Mr. John R. Reid’s painting, we select for notice to-day “ The 
Mussel Gatherers ” (141). We do not know what has happened 
to Mr. Reid ; his bonnet appears to have become “ the home of 
the bee.” For a long time past he has been striving to gain a 
miraculous intensity of colour, and now his idea seems to be very 
much that of the unhappy man, with his blazing allegorical 
figures of Paris, whose vagaries fill the second half of L’Ccuvre. 
“ The Mussel Gatherers” is very nearly extremely fine; but Mr. 
Reid overdoes it so much with his azure and vermilion and grass 
green, and has so little notion of cooking his brilliant tints 
together into a harmony, that we cannot commend it without 
reserve. The mussels in the foreground are, surely, of abnormal 
size. The picture appears opportunely at the very moment of the 
publication of the Report of the Parliamentary Commission on 
the Decline of the Scottish Mussel Fisheries. If Mr. Reid is 
correct, they are declining in all the rainbow-hues of the dolphin. 
The place of honour in the East Gallery is given to Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood's “ Pauline” (149), a lady in pale gold silk, with bare arms 
and neck, walking hastily up a flight of steps in the open air 
(unintentionally, as it appears, the steps seem covered with snow), 
and flinging back a line out of The Lady of Lyons. This figure 
is delicately painted; but the pose is not very graceful, and the 
gesticulation is too marked for so large a picture. We fancy 
the owner of the work will grow very tired of the gesture of this 
amber lady. 

Mr. Yeend King has advanced this year. When we come to 

ak of the landscapes we shall especially have the pleasure of 
commending him; but his “ Miller” (166) is a good figure-piece. 
A young miller, comfortably dusted, peeps out of his own back- 
door, with an anxious air, a splendid posy of roses in his hand; 
the cool green silence of the yard, in which we seem to hear the 
persistent humming of the mill through the hush, and the pose 
and expression of the young man, are excellent. Mr. George 
Clausen is another very interesting artist, whose work grows in 
value. His “ Ploughing” (174) is one of the few large pictures 
at the Grosvenor this year which is harmoniously carried out and 
which fulfils its own aim worthily. The light of the cold March 
day lies round the figures of the boy and of the horses in a re- 
markably truthful and effective manner. Mr. Weguelin’s three 
“ Decorative Panels for a Door” (227) deserve notice ; they are 
in a sort of Pompeian taste, fantastic and delicate. In the first a 
naked girl is astride upon a plunging and red-snouted fish ; in the 
second she stands, triumphantly, upon the back of a very sinister- 
looking monstrous crab, and in the third she swims away with 
all her might, pursued by three large fishes. It is hard to be un- 
able to praise the work of a young artist so promising as Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, whose paintings a year or two ago gave rise to 
the warmest expectations; but “Tlusking the Corn, Chioggia” 
(289) shows a sad falling off, and alarms us for Mr. Bartlett's 
future. The portraits at the Grosvenor, especially those by one 
or two new artists, are very interesting. We must postpone the 
consideration of them, as also of the landscapes and miscellaneous 
pictures, until a future occasion. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVANT’S CODE. 


as conversion of the trading merchant and factor of the 
East India Company into the judge and the administrator 
who thought only of his duty to the Government and the people 
was an instance of evolution. Clive swept away some of the 
worst abuses. Warren Hastings formed a regular administration 
for the collection of the revenue and laid the foundation of our 


judicial system. Finally, Lord Cornwallis established the various 
grades of Executive and judicial officers which, with divers 
adaptations to altered circumstances, have lasted to our own 
time. When, before Clive’s day, Members of Council could 
receive vast sums for putting up one Nawab instead of another, 
and when young writers could enter into partnership with an 
adventurous and sharp native, and enjoy a monopoly of the in- 
ternal trade, large fortunes might be realized ina few years. Even 
in the long administration of Warren Hastings it was not un- 
usual for Collectors of districts to enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
catching elephants, and supplying the markets of Calcutta with 
lime, cowrtes or shells, and oranges. There was nothing that need 
shock any one in this arrangement. Such products could enly be 
bought and transported by some man who had local knowled, 
and means. And Mr. Ramus, Mr. Redferne, and the Hon, R. 
og | by these means retired with ample fortunes, and with 
the full cognizance and approval of the Government of the day, 
After the time of Lord Cornwallis, nearly a century ago, all this 
ceased. Civil servants were debarred from private trading and 
were handsomely paid. A Collector of a large district received a 
yearly allowance not much short of that now assigned to a Judge 
of the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Macaulay, 
with an exaggeration which has found few defenders, wrote that 
Chief Justice Impey, after the amalgamation of two great Courts, 
became “rich, quiet, and infamous.” It may be said with the 
strictest truth that, after 1793, the Indian officials, as a rule, 
became rich, non-commercial, and pure. After this date some 
exceptions were made to the rule against trading in favour of 
persons termed “ Commercial Residents.” But they looked after 
the production of silk, indigo, and other country produce solely 
for the benefit of the East India Company. They enjoyed a 
moderate salary, and at the end of the season received a large 
commission from their employers on the out-turn of the manu- 
facture or the market. 

With this reform of the Civil Service there came the system 
of Covenants, into which every writer entered before he sailed 
for the East ; and this was followed by a code of public morality, 
sometimes embodied in rules laid down by the Court of Directors 
and sometimes unwritten, but perfectly well understood. The 
Civil servant was not to speculate. Ile was not to hold lands 
or take leases of Talooks. He was not to borrow money from 
native bankers, nor to receive presents from Zemindars and 
Rajas. He was to maintain a high standard of independence 
and honour, to keep aloof from pecuniary dealings with natives, 
and never to employ clerks, police officers, accountants, or any 
of the numerous tribe of native functionaries on any business of 
his own. The State had bought him when young by a good 
salary, with the prospect of larger emoluments and high position 
and dignity; he was to be the servant of none but the State. 
That these wholesome and honourable traditions have been faith- 
fully kept and handed down from one generation to another is 
a feature in the Indian Civil Service which its worst opponents 
have never questioned or denied. Any deviation, any breach of 
the code of honour, has been singled out, exposed, and followed 
by dismissal and disgrace. In reviewing the history of the past 
fifty years we have only been able to recall four or tive instances 
of Civil servants placed permanently out of employ, or cashiered 
for grave misconduct. In not one of these cases were 
offenders found guilty of taking bribes; but it is not now necessary 
to specify their actual misdeeds. Borrowing from native bankers 
and merchants, if not distinctly forbidden in the Civilian’s cove- 
nant, has always been discountenanced by the unwritten code and 
by the innate sense of honour of Indian Civil servants. It is ob- 
vious that an officer in charge of a division, a district, or any post 
of any importance, cannot incur pecuniary obligations to a native 
without forfeiting his independence and giving tacit pledges which 
it is unpleasant to redeem. He is no longer free in the selection 
of his subordinates, as every Zemindar or Mahajan has always 
hosts of relatives and hangers-on who want to be put into 
some posts where they may eat a piece of bread. He must show 
some sort of favour or partiality to his wealthy creditors. And 
even supposing him to be pure in the dispensation of his own 
patronage and equitable in his decisions, the mass of the native 
community would hardly credit it. It was sound advice on the 
part of an ancient Civil servant to a young man entering the 
college of Fort William and asking for hints on etiquette, health, 
and so forth, that he should always wear flannel next his skin, 
that he should not drink too much pale ale, and that, if ever 
pressed for money, he should never borrow it from Baboo ——. 

The position, tastes, proclivities, and characters of English 
officials in India are almost as well known as if they wore their 
hearts on their sleeves or lived in the Palace of Truth. There 
can be no attempt at ostentation nor concealment of straitened 
circumstances when the Quarterly Civil List gives the monthly 
salaries of the whole service, from the Lieutenant-Governor 
or the Member of Council down to the Deputy-Inspector 
Schools in the “ Central or Western districts” and the Port Officer 
at Balasore. It is known whether the Joint Magistrate spends 
his leisure time, if he now has any, in the jungles and marshes, 
in the station billiard-room, or amongst the musty records 0 
Government ; how many horses he has in his stable; how often 
he entertains ; what his wine is like ; and how he bestrides his 
Arab or his Waler. It follows naturally that any pecuniary 
embarrassments very soon become the topic of conversation. And 
it is only fair to say that we never recollect such extraordinary 
disclosures as those made by the late Special Commission of 
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Bombay. Here and there in other parts of India men have been 
thought to have natives for their creditors; but the instances 
were very few and never productive of any open scandal, still 
less of “yo ™ tainting the subordinates of the debtor. The 
Civilian in difficulties resorted to other sources of supply. If 
on becoming qualified for the public service by passing in 
two vernacular languages he found that he had lost money 


at cards or races; if his stud had been too numerous; if his : 


notions of hospitality were in advance of his grade; if an 
early marriage and the illness of his wife and children had 
compelled him to send them to the hills or to England; if, 
in short, any unforeseen contingency involved an expenditure 
which his monthly salary could not defray, there was one 
resource available. He could borrow from the Agra Bank; an 
excellent institution, designed by Providence for the relief of 
embarrassed military and civil officials. To that or some similar 
bank he accordingly betook himself, with two friends as securities, 
and obtained a loan of three, five, or ten thousand rupees. The 
interest on the loan, involving, in addition, a life insurance, was 
rarely less than 10 per cent.; and very often the improvident 
Civil servant, with increasing cares and liabilities and failing 
health, discovered that he had hung the proverbial millstone 
round his neck, Beyond this there was no political complication. 
The Bank held no lands, promoted no litigation, required no 
nage, solicited no indulgence or favour. It would, perhaps, 

ve been better had the ambitious Civilian kept a smaller stud 
and deferred his marriage till he had got charge of a district ; but 
there was nothing in his debt to the Bank which could bias his 
— in deciding between native litigants, or cause him to 
tate when prompt decision was called for by a religious 
quarrel between Hindus and Mohammedans and a series of 
village fights between the adherents of a Zemindar and a Planter. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that all servants of the Govern- 
ment are forbidden to receive presents from natives. But here a 
little explanation is required. So well is the rule understood 
that no native gentleman in our own provinces would ever think 
of requesting any English officer to accept a valuable present. 
Precious gifts are, indeed, laid at the feet of Viceroys and high 
political officers; but they come out of the storehouses of 
princes, who internally are independent ; and the whole affair is 
one, first of ceremony and show, and afterwards of strict debtor and 
ereditor account. Sikh chiefs, Rajput princes, Mahratta rulers, 
the Wali of Kabul, each according to rule and precedent, offer so 
many trays, laden with furs from Central Asia, shawls from 
Kashmir, scarves from Delhi, and brocades from Benires; and 
look to receive an equivalent. But all this finery is promptly 
carried off to the Toshakhanah or wardrobe of the State and 
entered on a register. Each article is appraised and disposed of 
by public auction and private sale, and any one in or out of the 
service can buy any article which may strike his fancy, as he would 
at any merchant's or jeweller’s shop. To the rule against the 
receipt of presents from natives living within our jurisdiction and 
commen subjects of Her Majesty, there are one or two trifling ex- 
ceptions. At certain epochs or high festivals it is not uncommon 
for a Raja or native magnate to send to the Commissioner or 
Magistrate a basket containing a present of fruit, flowers, and 
Sweetmeats. It has never been thought desirable or politic to 
forbid the receipt of such trifles. There is no concealment in the 
matter. It is tantamount to a Christmas card and a mere expression 
of goodwill. The contents of the basket are generally distributed 
amongst the native servants of the Englishman, and in all pro- 
bability never exceed the value of two or three rupees. Naturally 
such civilities would not be shown to any Magistrate or Judge 
who was just about to adjudicate on a family lawsuit originating 
in the act of a member deceased half a century ago, or to the 
Collector who was apportioning to two or more irreconcilable 
shareholders their respective divisions of the ancestral estate. 
Indeed at such times native gentlemen have been known to 
abstain from even calling on the Judge and the Commissioner, and 
have exhibited a tact and a good breeding which the most 
scrupulous Englishman could hardly surpass. Intercourse with 
men who will neither eat nor drink with you, except in rare 
instances at the Capitals, tends to become formal and limited, but 
are some points on which no distinct rule has ever been 
promulgated, and which can safely be left to discretion and 
common sense. There is nothing to prevent Englishmen from 
rowing elephants for sporting purposes from a Raja or Nawab. 

It is understood that the borrower ys for the keep of the 
émmals as well as the wages of the Mahouts during the time 
When these functionaries are scouring the Terai or the Morang. 
either is it eg 8 on such occasions to occupy a bungalow 
or hunting-box belonging to some native gentleman on the edge 
of the forest, while the sportsmen are beating that quarter of the 
country and are sending on the camp equipage elsewhere. The 
main point in these transactions is that they should be carried 
Out openly and kept within moderate limits. Shortly before his 
termination of office Lord Lawrence found it necessary to lay 
down some rules regarding the sale of the personal effects and of 
$ belonging to Civilians when they resigned the service or 
Were transferred to other appointments. It is not lawful for them 
to hold lands, but it is quite permissible to build or buy dwelling- 
. The sale of aiinesl hein, said the Viceroy, was to be 

done openly, and the sale of a house and garden was to be duly 
Notified, with its price, to the highest English official in the 
division or district, and was to te registered at the nearest 
Tegistry-oflice. But the issue of a short code of rules on these 


| heads was not called for by the discovery of any irregular prac- 


tices. It was simply to facilitate sales of property which could 
not be carried away on the backs of the owners, and to 
revent any misco struction of acts and imputation of motives. 
Then during the last thirty years and more joint-stock 
Companies of all sorts have multiplied in India, and it became 
a question whether the Civil servants and staff officers in civil 
employ could lawfully hold shares in such Companies. There 
might be some risk of a collision with native interests and a 
possible disregard of native rights. The Court of Directors at 
once, very judiciously, ruled that there was no reason why their 
servants should not hold shares in tea or coal and similar Com- 

ies, but that they ought not to become Directors or Chairmen. 

e good policy of this permission and restriction is obvious. 
Judges and Magistrates have quite enough to get through as it is, 
in their several lines, and it would hardly do for one who may 
have to hear an appeal about royalties, the terms of a lease, or 
the treatment of coolies and immigrants, to preside at a Board 
one day where these transactions were discussed, and on a Bench 
the next month where the action of the Company might be 
challenged. This explanation is the more necessary because, in 
the financial straits to which Lord Canning was put after the 
Mutiny, it was a question whether a wholesale reduction of 
salaries had not become inevitable, and one advanced — 
was found to suggest a return to the old system of trading. 
Officers on shortened salaries, it was gravely urged, might be 
allowed to compensate themselves by taking leases of la 
estates and by speculating in commercial ventures. It is satis- 
factory to announce that these wild proposals, subversive of all 
public morality and discipline, found no supporters. 

To sum up the case, the Civil Service of India, as a rule, has 
been incorrupt, pure, honourable, and impartial, from several 
causes, It was long recruited from the upper middle-class of 
Englishmen, with a good dash of the squirearchy and the aristo- 
cracy. There was a written and an unwritten code of morality 
patent to all. The nomination of men by favour, friendship, ties 
of blood, and choice, kept up wholesome traditions. Handsomely 
but not extravagantly remunerated, men were content to study 
native character in the Revenue Office and the Court House, 
and to add to that one-sided knowledge social details — by 
rides over the plains and by freer life under canvas. We have 
no reason to apprehend that the present race of Civilians who have 
read and written themselves into office, will fall short of the high 
standard of their predecessors. But it is very desirable that none 
of them should be led to speculate on breaches of covenants, ex- 
press or implied, and to complain of pitiful reductions in salaries 
and wholesale deprivations of appointments which they had been 
led to regard as exclusively their own, 


THE PROFLIGATE, 


R. PINERO'S play, The Profligate, with which Mr. John 
Ilare has opened his handsome and well-appointed theatre, 
The Garrick, is a very noteworthy and welcome contribution 
to dramatic literature, the more acceptable because the contem- 
rary stage is so poorly provided with original works of merit. 
Chat comes in loads, but wheat is rarely found, and the more 
praise is therefore due to him who supplies it. On previous 
occasions Mr. Pinero has almost invariably shown a desire before 
all else to break with convention. We expect something fresh 
and original from him, and are seldom ee but he has 
hitherto been accustomed, in his praiseworthy desire to avoid the 
beaten path, to introduce eccentricities of detail which clashed 
with the sensibilities of spectators. Cynicism and logic are ex- 
cellent things in their way, but they are not necessarily adapted 
for the stage. The dramatist may easily be too startling and un- 
conventional ; and progress in the direction of originality at any 
price is dangerous. In Zhe Profligate Mr. Pinero is singularly 
fresh and striking in his treatment of his subject ; but he has 
written with a sympathetic belief in his characters which does 
not fail to have its effect. It is no detriment to a play that it 
introduces an ideal standard of morality; and it is very much 
indeed to the credit of Mr. Pinero that he discusses a difficult 
subject with such remarkable delicacy. A less adroit writer 
would have striven to particularize the Profligate’s sins, and 
the result would have been that we should have weighed them 
and estimated the amount of his criminality; it is more poetical 
and romantic—not to say very much more convenient—to en- 
velope these past offences in a mysterious haze. The Profligate 
is Dunstan Renshaw, and the circumstances under which he com- 
promised himself and the girl Janet, of whom it is easiest to 
speak vaguely as his victim, are not set forth, nor is it neces 
that they should be. As for the question of relief, the lack of 
which has been mentioned as a ground of complaint by some of 
the critics, it may be said that relief is an cnuallont thing when it 
relieves. Often, however, the comedy scenes which interrupt 
an interesting and sympathetic story are felt to be intrusions, so 
that the relief hampers and weakens, instead of aiding and 
strengthening. In a play which was recently successful, refer- 
ence was made to “the long arm of coincidence,” and it is some- 
what a source of weakness in The Profligate that this arm is very 
long and very sweeping ; also, it is open to objection that the 
stern, middl , Puritanical lawyer, Hugh Murray, is kept 
throughout the four acts of the piece in-a state of emotional 
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morality, which is apt to become somewhat tedious. Murray is 
too sentimental for a London lawyer, and he talks in a way 
which suggests the stage far more strongly than the Law List. 
On the whole, however, the complaints that might be raised 
against the play are trivial, and at best, or worst, do little 
towards destroying the merit of a powerful and absorbing story. 
__ The practised hand of the dramatist is seen in the way in which 
the characters are displayed in the first act as they assemble in 
the office of the most respectable solicitors, Messrs. Cheal & 
Murray, of Furnival’s Inn. We are made to comprehend the 
unreflective self-indulgence of the Profligate, Dunstan Renshaw, 
the freshness and girlish simplicity of Leslie Brudenell, whom 
he is about to marry—it is their wedding-day—and incidentally 
the disposition of the other personages. Mr. Pinero does not 
usually overdraw. Lord Dangars is the villain; but the peer’s 
wickedness is not unduly emphasized, as in all probability it 
would have been by an inferior hand. That Dangars is un- 
scrupulous and base beneath his polished exterior is set forth 
plainly, but unobtrusively. He has just been divorced; it is on 
the business of the suit that he calls to see his lawyers, and 
“They call me the respondent, don’t they?” he asks Murray. 
“ Yes—— amongst other names,” is the reply ; the last words, of 
course, sotto voce ; but it is quite enough. We perceive the esti- 
mation in which Dangars is held, and when presently he appears 
as the suitor of a young girl, we know that she is making a fatal 
mistake in designing to marry him, though the catalogue of 
his vices has not been recited. As for plot, the whole gist 
of the play lies in Leslie’s discovery of an amour which her 
eden has carried on before his marriage, in the exhibition of 
his sincere repentance—his nature having been purified by contact 
with her ness—and of her forgiveness when remorse has driven 
him to the verge of self-destruction. It is not within the province of 
dramatic criticism to discuss the question of Mr. Pinero’s ideal 
man. We need not quote or paraphrase what Thackeray, in a 
familiar passage of Pendennis, has said on the subject ; every man 
should be what Mr. Pinero and Leslie Brudenell would have him 
to be, and if he fall short, so much the worse for him. The point 
is one on which there would be much to be said if it were desirable 
to say it ; but this is not the time or place to originate the discussion, 
and, confining ourselves to our functions, it may be regretted that 
the introduction of Janet, Renshaw’s victim, is not managed rather 
more adroitly. When a dramatist does anything clumsily he loses 
two points: his error must be reckoned against him, and he fails to 
score a point in his favour. A little thought and a faint exercise 
of invention would have enabled the author to hit upon a more 
reasonable story than that he tells—in effect, that Leslie Brudenell 
and her brother Wilfred have met a friendless girl at a railway- 
station, have in the hurry and bustle of the platform found time 
and opportunity to inquire into her story, and, hearing that she 
wants to find a clever lawyer, have recommended her to call on 
Hugh Murray, the friend of the man she has come to London to 
trace. Furthermore, that she should make her call at Murray's 
office in the short interval between the going out and coming in 
of the man for whom she is searching is too wild an idea. 
The world is small; we know that odd things happen; but 
they do not happen quite so oddly as that. Such a coinci- 
dence in any life would be amazing; and here we find that 
another no less remarkable follows on. Renshaw and his bride 
to spend their honeymoon in Florence, and take up their resi- 
ence at the Villa Colobiano ; and within three or four weeks of 
Janet’s marvellous appearance in Murray’s office she still more 
marvellously appears at this Villa. Here is a girl who at the 
most critical moment conceivable turns up in Furnival’s Inn, led 
thither by the sheerest chance, and who a little later, again at the 
most critical moment conceivable, turns up in Florence. It may 
be called fate, or destiny, or what any one pleases, but it cannot 
b> called remotely probable. A little link to weld the plot 
together, as regards the second act—the appearance of Janet at 
Florence—could be forged with the greatest ease, and it would, 
moreover, strengthen the play. This is our suggestion. We 
would have Murray ask Janet what has brought her to London, 
and a further question about her prospects ; and we would have 
Janet reply that she has accepted an engagement as companion 
to Mrs. Stonehay, as the lady is called, and is about to accompany 
her to Florence. The first suggestion of Mrs. Stonehay’s visit to 
the Florentine villa would thus show the probability of a meeting 
between Janet and Leslie’s husband, Renshaw’s victim and his 
wife; and if in the first act it were intimated that Janet and the 
newly-married couple were all on the point of departure for 
Florence, interest would be better carried on and the situation 
rendered far more natural. We have said that we do not want 
a dramatist to be too pre-Raphaelite; but there is another ex- 
treme, and he may err by being too Impressionist. 

The scene in the third act to which the incidents of the drama tend 
is extremely impressive and well devised, one absurdity excepted. 
Janet, domiciled at the Villa Colobiano during Renshaw’s absence, 
having been taken ill and tended by Leslie, sees Renshaw and his 
guest Lord Dangars approach through the garden, and—having 
first related her sad story to the sympathetic ears of the bride— 
cries out that her betrayer is before ions That Leslie, knowing 
the character of Dangars, should assume him to be the sinner, 
and should never for a moment suppose that it is her husband, 
whom she regards as the noblest of mankind, is natural; but 
that when the two men across the loggia the two girls should 
crouch down and hide behind a sofa (which really does not conceal 


what would happen if Renshaw, as he so easily might do, were 
to cast his eye round the apartment and see the tops of two heads 
appearing above the head of the couch? The clumsiness might 
easily be avoided, however, by placing on the loggia some oran 
plants or other bushes that would form a screen behind which 
the girls might be supposed to have withdrawn naturally, un- 
conscious of arrivals. The meeting face to face of Renshaw and 
Janet would under almost any circumstances have formed a 
striking scene, but every possible addition of strength is made to 
it by Mr. Pinero. Leslie has understood from Janet’s cry of amaze- 
ment and distress at the sight of the two men that it is Dangars 
who has wronged her, and believing this, knowing, too, the character 
Dangars bears, she naturally seeks to persuade her friend and old 
schoolfellow, Irene Stonehay, to whom he is engaged, to renounce 
him. Every detail of the scene is good in itself and admirable for 
dramatic purposes. The righteous indignation of Leslie, who has 
refused to permit her husband to present Dangars to her, is in 
fine contrast to his quiet declaration, apparently quite courteous, 
but with just a suggestion of sarcastic contempt, that he has 
never met the young lady before; and these words, the vindica- 
tion of himself, are the condemnation of Renshaw. The play 
has, moreover, the great merit that, the end of the third act bei 
reached, no one can tell what isto happen. Rumour has sta 
that dramatist and manager were themselves undecided in 
opinion, and that, whereas at first Renshaw, having suffered 
acutely, took poison, and died in a room whither he had followed 
his wife, Mr. Beene subsequently relented, and brought about a 
reconciliation. The present ending is far the better of the two, if 
it be a fact that the other was ever in contemplation. We are 
inclined to think that the reunion of the pair might be brought 
about more dramatically than it is; but we have no distinct fault 
to find with the episode as it is shown. 

The acting is, for the most part, very good. Miss Kate Rorke 
displays a rare and striking combination of prettiness and 
strength; she is girlish and graceful in the earlier acts, and 
when occasion requires rises almost to tragic intensity. The 
dazed horror with which she slowly realized her husband's 
treachery, that it was indeed he, her Bayard, who had been so 
base and unworthy, was singularly fine. The tender, devoted 
woman is changed to ice when the truth is presented to her, and to 
all the prayers and protestations of the bitterly repentant Dunstan 
the one word “Deny”! rings icily out. Two tricks, weaknesses 
or mannerisms, Miss Kate Rorke should fight against—a curiosity 
of pronunciation which is so unnatural as to threaten to become 
irritating, and a roll of very open eyes which has an ugly effect. 
The actress has such real power and charm that she should 
beware of anything that mars her excellence. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s Dunstan Renshaw must also be highly commended. 
Actor and actress lately appeared together in Tares, one of the 
very stupidest plays ever presented for an evening's entertain- 
ment ; and it is interesting to see how their performances which 
were shoddy when they had shoddy materials to work on, become 
forcible and sympathetic when they are called upon to portray 
veritable creatures of flesh and blood. If it appeared that Mr. 
Robertson grew a little maudlin in the second act, there is no 
doubt that honeymoon raptures are not easily played with reason. 
His earnestness in the third act, and the bitterness of his 
distress when, as it seems, hopelessly separated from the woman he 
adores, were shown with very genuine feeling. The characters of 
Ilugh Murray and Janet, played by Mr Waller and Miss Olga 
Nethersole, suffer from being pitched too much in the same key. 
Murray, who loves Leslie, but has hesitated to speak till too late, 
is called upon to exhibit emotion and distress throughout, and 
Janet is consistently lachrymose. Jer sufferings become a little 
tedious. Mr. Hare’s Dangars is a remarkably neat and well- 
finished miniature. The lines could not be better given than they 
are by this admirable comedian. Mr. Sydney Brough, a young 
actor with a particularly bright and agreeable style, plays Wilfred, 
who temporarily breaks his heart about Janet. Mrs. Gaston 
Murray's Mrs. Stonehay is very cleverly done, though no woman 
would surely be as barbarous as she is represented. Mr. Hares 
handsome new theatre deserves the kind things thet have been 
said of it, and with so really excellent a play as The Profligate it 
has begun what all lovers of the stage must hope will prove to be 
a prosperous existence. 


MINOR GALLERIES, &c. 


C is difficult to do justice to the good qualities of drawing and 
arrangement which underlie the poor es and mean 
colouring of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. If 
any one looked at their illustrated Catalogue, he would find many 
nicely-composed black-and-white sketches, many fine bits 0 
drawing, many good ideas for pictures, and many bold and artistic 
suggestions of the essential facts of a scene. Let him visit the 
exhibition in the hope of seeing these things carried out, these 
hints of effect grasped, realized, and enhanced, and he will find 
what he admired buried, for the most part, in trivialities of 
detail, in flimsy, false, and importunate colour, in destructive 
spottiness and useless elaboration. The art of painting is not 
applied to the greater part of these works—that art which pre- 
sents the telling elements of a scene or a decoration, and, w ile 
embroidering them with detail, preserves their true relations an 
their full effectiveness. The general aspect of the walls 15, 
therefore, neither interesting nor beautiful. If the majority 


them moreover) is just a little absurd. One cannot help thinking 


of the pictures, even when false to nature, had been pain 
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jn the large tranquillity of some decorative convention, it 
would be an easier task to pick out the few works of merit. 
We noted some sincere realism and some broad and powerful 
art. The President's aims are always in the direction of art. 
He has no respect for neatness and meanness, and he shows a 
certain feeling for romance in “The Witch” (71) and “Char- 
coal Burners” (122). But neither of these pictures is as strik- 
as Sir John Gilbert's great work in the previous show. 

Mr. Arthur Melville is as conspicuous for force, dexterity, and 
delicacy as he was at his first a ce here last year. His 
chief picture, “ The Féte of the Tosseh ” (153), Shows the most 
wonderful perception of value in a close range of whites, and the 
artist uses his Sand, suggestive method to excellent effect in 
rendering an innumerable crowd of people and an immense vista 
of tents and domes sinking into a delicate and scarcely tinged 
This is not common realism, but the masterly employment 

of a convention whose sentiment is unquestionably realistic. 
Miss Clara Montalba sends broad sketches of a tranquil colouring 
which refreshes an eye that has dwelt too long on these 
garish walls. We may mention the fine scheme of colour of 
“ A Coming Storm, Venice” (65), and the delightful n water 
of “The Salute from the Piazzetta” (146). Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s 
drawing “The Wrack Cart, Connemara” (2), pleases one in a 
different way. One can repose in its realism with tolerable con- 
fidence. The picture is not difficult to get into, the arrangement 
is simple; you pass through a broad, aerial shadow in the fore- 
und to a cart, horses, and driver, drawn with considerable 
ling for action. Of course Mr. Henry Moore also succeeds in 
conveying an impression of nature in his fresh and lively “ Breezy 
Morning” (128). Mr. I’. Powell in the shimmering water of “A 
Gleam of Sunshine ” (140), Mr. E. J. Poynter in “The Walls of 
Old England ” (8), Miss Maud Naftel in “ When Hops are Housed 
and Gardens Bare” (150), Mr. H. Marshall in “ Limehouse 
Reach” (68), as well as several other painters, give proof of 
sincere and conscientious observation. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, this Gallery is worse than nothing. So many bad pictures 
try one’s patience, whereas empty walls are merely depressing. 
By themselves many of the pictures might be supportable ; accu- 
mulated they produce an ensemble entirely lacking in everything 
that we call beauty, breadth, tranquillity, and the satisfaction of 

the decorative sense. 

Mrs. Allingham’s series of water-colour drawi “On the 
Surrey Border,” at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, ae also from 
the number of the pictures and the closeness of the hanging. So 
many drawings so similar in colour, handling, and effect, produce 
a sense of monotony, vy agg when they are most of them very 
highly elaborated. But Mrs. Allingham’s level of truth and artistic 
feeling is fortunately above the general mark of the Royal Society. 
Her gaiety of colour is more rational and human than the greater 
part of its explosions of pink, blue, and yellow. She is very fond 
of brightness ; of what the French call “la note gaie,” and she 
often succeeds, as in “ Hillside Cottage ” (17), “ Blue Bell Copse ” 
(22), and in the delicate and vivacious “Gathering Flowers ” (50), 
and “In a Flower Garden” (55). She paints flowers carefully, 
and yet with some sense of their general effect and a feeling for 
their softness and elegance. She fails in large scenes generally, 
and lacks truth of value, robustness of treatment, and thorough- 
ness of construction. “The Old Yew Hedge” (64), for instance, 
has no existence as a fact. It is flat, flimsy, and without truth 
of relation among its masses. “The Sand Pit” (66) and “ Hind- 
head from Sandhills Common ” (60) are, perhaps, the best of her 
landscapes proper into which air and distance enter. In the first 
the glowing yellow sand, the soft blue sky, the fluttering white 
clothes, are well rendered. The second, as well as “Moorey’s” 
(33) and some others, is well enveloped in atmosphere and fairly 
modelled. We hope that most of the drawings marked un- 
finished, as “ Yaverland Lane, Isle of Wight” (42), will be left 
alone ; further elaboration would spoil them. 

Messrs, Cameron & Smith are exhibiting at 106 New Bond 
Street a very full collection of remarkable photographs. The 
main attractions of the show consist in reproductions of the 
works of Mr. G. F. Watts and in two or three oil pictures which 
he has lent for the occasion. The pictures are a tall upright 
panel, “Thetis” (38), showing a nude figure admirably con- 
structed, and handled and coloured with great delicacy and re- 
finement ; “ Paolo and Francesca” (100); and an early Portrait (25 
of Mrs. J. M. Cameron, painted by Mr. Watts in 1850. It woul 
be tedious to go through the long list of photographs after Mr. 
Watts’s work. It is sufficient to say that it comprises a great 
part of his achievement, and that most of the examples are com- 
pletely, even triumphantly, successful. Their success can be 
Judged by proofs of the “Thetis” and “Paolo and Francesca,” 
which hang beside the pictures. We prefer, on the whole, with 
few exceptions, those printed in grey to those printed in red, 
especially in the case of the “Paolo and Francesca.” “ Hope,” 
the Grosvenor picture, is certainly better in y than in the blue 
monochrome, which hints at, without attaining, the colour of the 
original. Some striking photographs from life are also exhibited ; 
amongst these will be found likenesses of Mr. Browning, Lord 
Tennyson, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. H. M. Stanley, and many 
actresses, actors, ee statesmen, writers, &c. r. Watts him- 
self (Nos. 287 and 332) seems about the best of the set. We 
must not forget another number which a special in- 

terest. “Fata Morgana” (107) is a photograph of Mr. Watts’s 
picture in the New Gallery this year. Kor robustness and vitality 


A DRAMA AND A FARCE. 


‘ALTH is a very poor play which gives Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree the first rebuff he has had during his career as 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Il. A. Jones fails for 
reasons so obvious that one has difficulty in understanding how a 
dramatist of experience could have fallen into such egregious 
blunders. Many things are desirable in a play, and their 
presence or absence affects the result; but there is one thing 
which is absolutely indispensable, and that is a plot. Develop- 
ment of character is needful, dialogue is important; but, unless 
there is a story which either thrills, interests, or amuses, accord- 
ing to the nature of the piece, all else is hopeless, Mr. Jones 
has no story to tell. Ilis composition is not so much a play as 
an essay in theatrical form on the subject of dementia, and no 
cleverness on the part of Mr. Beerbohm Tree can prevent this 
from becoming, not only dull, but disagreeable. It may be a low 
aspiration, but people go to the theatre to be entertained, and a 
drama which has other aims is not likely to find many sup- 
porters. If, in addition to interesting an audience, a play satirizes 
what is deserving of satire, exposes folly, ridicules vanity, or 
lashes vice, so much the better. A poet, who was also a 
dramatist, has summed up the position in a couplet which 
compilers of “Familiar Quotations ” have, so far as we know, 
omitted :— 

In every scene some lesson strive to teach, 

And, if you can, at once both please and preach. 


This was Dryden's advice to the dramatist, and he does ill who 
will not observe it. A play may include much besides that 
has great value; but, as we have before now pointed out, 
all is absolutely useless without a plot which gradually brings 
about some end which the audience desire to see reached— 
— in the case of tragedy, when the end must be one which 
deeply touches the sympathies of spectators. A study of cha- 
racter is an admirable thing if it fulfils its proper purpose 
of aiding the action of a plot; but Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s study of 
Matthew Ruddock in Wealth does not do this. It all leads no- 
where. The personages around him ere shadows. If there is a 
hero, we suppose it is Paul Davoren, in whose fate, however, we 
take considerably less than no interest. As represented by Mr. 
Macklin he is rather prim and very priggish. He displays bad 
taste in advocating Socialistic doctrines in Mr. Ruddock’s drawing- 
room, though he knows that they are likely to annoy his host 
(incidentally it may be added that political discussions, and in 
rticular discussions on the politics of a rabid and ridiculous 
ittle knot of mischief-makers—for audiences are not composed of 
Conybeares, Cunninghame Grahams, and William Morrises—are 
very much out of place on the stage), and he furthermore worries 
him by calling at his office during business hours, and refusing to 
leave when politely requested to do so. This may be Socialism ; but 
it is not drama. We are therefore not in the least desirous of 
seeing the way smoothed for the union of Mr. Davoren and 
Edith Ruddock, the daughter of the millionaire, who discards 
her because she refuses to marry her cousin, John Ruddock. 
As for the heroine, Mrs. Tree invests her with a singular per- 
sonal charm, but if a sentiment of good will is inspired by 
an actress’s delightful qualities that does not make a 
play. Her cousin John Ruddock is understood to be a vil- 
ain. We do not know what he has done—even Mr. Brook- 
field’s remarkable cleverness cannot make him other than a 
shadow—but no sort of anxiety is created lest she should accept 
this soft-spoken rogue. And all this time Matthew Ruddock is 
wing madder and madder. ‘There is a great deal of method in 
is madness, no doubt, when he receives in his gilded drawing- 
room the relatives who hover round to see what they can get. 
He can see through their mean dispositions and he practises on 
their cupidity; but the millionaire is so excitable and abrupt 
of manner that evil is evidently brewing. Let it be rate 
ally acknowledged that Mr. Tree has played admirably. We 
thoroughly realize the character of the old manufacturer—shrewd, 
self-willed, impatient of opposition. Tone, face, gestures, all help 
to ~ life and consistency to the study. The performance so far 
well reveals the actor's power, and if the play went on as fortunately 
as it begins it would be crowned with success. Unhappily, what 
little action there is halts sorely, and the fatal mistake is made of 
repeating effects. Matthew Ruddock’s brain is giving way. His 
bows to enrich himself have terribly affected his mind; his 
daughter's disregard of his wish that she should marry her hypo- 
critical cousin completes the catastrophe; and so he afflicts him- 
self with the idea that he has lost his fortune and is so doomed to 
be buried in a pauper’s grave. Only an actor whose command of 
his audience was exceptional could have obtained a patient and 
respectful hearing for the later paroxysms of Matthew Ruddock. 
If Mir. Tree cannot make Wealth successful, he does very much 
indeed in avoiding disastrous failure brought on by the ridicule 
which kills; but no play can succeed in which a dark central 
figure, who really does nothing towards the working out of a plot, 
is surrounded by shadows who do less. To produce the play at 
all was an undoubted mistake. It is true that nothing has 
been omitted that could have aided it. Miss Norreys, as the 
Socialistic manufacturer’s sister, can make nothing of her part, a 
difficulty shared by Mr. Maurice. Mr. Weedon Grossmith, as a 
young man of the very worst type extant, and Mr. Hargreaves, 
as another of the poor relations, impart some humour to their 


it will compare with any of his works. 
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The new play, Tenterhooks, at the Comedy is a very dull and 
disconnected composition. To call a piece a “farcical comedy” 
is supposed to excuse all its faults and shortcomings, and, to a 
certain extent, the excuse is valid. It is essential, however, that 
the key of a play shall be preserved throughout. Plot, motive, 
incident, and character must be all alike farcical, and a story is 
wanted here—an absurd and preposterous story it may be, but 
one clearly defined—as well as in more serious works. One of 
many weaknesses in Tenterhooks is that the idea on which the 
= Tests is borrowed from drama proper. A young man, Jasper 

uaile, is married to a worthless woman to whom he pays an 
annuity on condition that she leaves him alone; and his un- 
happy marriage prevents him from asking the hand of a bright 
an agreeable girl, Beatrice Dubois, who has gained his affec- 
tions. Such a theme does not in the least lend itself to the 
exhibition of the high spirits and reckless merriment for which 
one looks in farcical comedy. There are some wildly extrava- 
gant scenes in Tenterhooks; but they are not developed natur- 
ally from the subject, and the poverty of the play is in no 
way disguised by witty dialogue—in fact, it is very poorly 
written. Beatrice, who wants Jasper to marry her, suggests 
to him that they shall pretend to be pian | her professed 
object being to rid herself from the attentions of an unwelcome 
suitor, Captain Pinniger; and this does well enough for farcical 
comedy so far as it goes. There is no genuine humour in the 
characterization, however, and Mr. H. M. Paull, the author, 
descends to melancholy depths in order to extort alaugh. Colonel 
Dubois, who lies flat on the ground when irritated, in order that 
excitement may not produce apoplexy, and who kisses his pro- 
spective sons-in-law on the top of their heads, is a mere creature 
of burlesque, too absurd even for farcical comedy; and though 
there is, erhaps, a gleam of humour in the notion of the stout 
Captain ‘inniger, who, _ anxious to become thinner, laments 
his rejection by Beatrice less acutely than he would do other- 
wise because the grief it causes him reduces his weight, the fancy 
is overdone. Moreover, though Mr. H. Nicholls is an excellent 
low comedian—the old distinctions of theatrical nomenclature 
have their precise significance—he is about as unlike the officer 
he is supposed to represent as any player well could be. Mr. 
Nicholls imports the methods of Drury Lane pantomime into his 
performance of the well-bred soldier who has borne himself 
gallantly in the Crimea. M. Marius is not much happier as 

lonel Dubois. He is noisy and boisterous, but has had too 
much experience of the stage not to know that the character is 
strained and worthless, and the knowledge hampers his efforts. 
The irascible father was a familiar figure on the stage before 
Sheridan drew Sir Anthony Absolute, and has appeared so often 
since that he has become rather tedious. The manner in which 
Dubois is supposed to grow incensed against Quaile is really 
childish. Quaile accidentally takes the Colonel’s umbrella, and 
then, not knowing that the savage old soldier has seated him- 
self, sits down unconsciously on his knee. It will be under- 
stood to what expedients Mr. Paull is reduced in his search for 
any folly that may perchance win a smile. The best acted part 
in the play is Mr. C. H. Hawtrey’s Jasper Quaile, a character 
which hovers between drama, comedy, and farce. His lines 
are so well delivered as to make it a matter for regret that 
Jasper Quaile is not a personage in a better play. The points 
are made with singular quietude and happy unconsciousness ; 
and to deliver speeches thus, apparently aiming at nothing, yet 
hitting the mark, is far from being the simple matter it may 
—_ Miss Lottie Venne, as Beatrice, plays with appreciation 
of fun, though her manner is more pronounced than that of her 
companion, and would bear a little toning down. Mr. W. F. 
Hawtrey also neatly fills in a little character, that of Jasper’s 
blackmailing brother-in-law. He has persuaded his dying sister 
to leave him a number of receipts for her quarter’s allowance, in 
order that he may continue to draw it; but, quaint as the idea is, 
we do not think it quite within the due limits of farce. Tenter- 
hooks is, in fact, a poor piece, tediously spun out with ill-fitting 
episodes ; and, except for a little cleverness in the representation, 
is unworthy of notice. The standing theme of farcical comedy, 
the escapades of the too volatile husband, has no doubt been 
sadly overdone; but Mr. Paull, while doing well to avoid this, 
has not hit upon a new device. 


ANOTHER STEP IN CONVERSION. 


DO epee the conversion last year was wonderfully success- 
ful, it will be in the recollection of our readers that the holders 
of somewhat over 42} millions of Three per Cents refused to 
accept the terms offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
consequence, at the beginning of July he issued a notice that 
twelve months thereafter he would pay off these recalcitrant 
holders. Some months later he negotiated for the exchange of 
Three per Cents unconverted against Local Loans Stock. ‘This 
stock was created to the amount of 36 millions a couple of 
years ago. It bears 3 per cent. interest, and it cannot be 
converted for twenty-five years after the date of creation. 
It is understood that the larger holders of unconverted 

per Cents accepted the terms of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but most of the holders who had refused to 


convert held only small amounts, and were so scattered over 
the country that it was impossible to communicate with them. 
Accordingly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer followed up his 
first step by an offer, made in March, to redeem on the 5th of 
April all the Reduced Threes then outstanding. The amount was 
small, and as an inducement holders were offered 2s. 6d. per cent. as 
a bonus for agreeing to redemption three months before repayment 
became compulsory. No authoritative statement of the result 
has been made, but it is understood that the offer was very 
largely accepted. Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
come forward with a fresh proposal to the effect that on Tuesda 
week he will be preparcd, to the extent of 15 millions, to pay o 
holders of old Consols who may be willing to take payment before 
July. There can be little doubt, we apprehend, that the offer will 
be accepted. On the 6th of July the interest on the old Three per 
Cents ceases. Then holders will receive 100/. in cash for every 
tool. of stock standing in their names, and they will receive also 
1/. 108., being the amount of the half-year’s interest. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer offers them on the 14th of May the full 
amount of their capital, and 1/7. 6s. 8d. in consideration for the 
accrued interest. This is about 5s. per cent. more than the 
actual interest due. If the holder refuses, he will retain the 
Consols for nearly two months longer, and will receive only 
3s. 4d. per cent. more than he would have received had he 
accepted the present offer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On the other hand, if he takes payment on the 14th of May, he 
will have 17. 6s. 8d. in consideration for interest, and he will be 
able to reinvest his 100/. capital, and receive interest upon it for 
nearly two months. It is clearly, therefore, to his advantage to 
accept the terms offered to him, and we do not doubt that he will 
do so. If he does, the amount of old Three per Cents that will 
then remain unconverted will be so small that there will be 
no difficulty in dealing effectually with it at the beginning of 
July. 

Apparently to enable him to carry out the operation, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has offered for tender this week 5 millions 
of Treasury Bills running for nine and twelve months. Until 

uite recently Treasury Bills were not drawn for longer periods 
than six months, but of late Exchequer Bonds have fallen into 
disfavour in the market, it being alleged that the Treasury was 
in the habit of fixing the interest on those bonds unduly low. 
Treasury Bills are, therefore, being substituted for Exchequer 
Bonds, because, as the bills are offered for discount, no question 
can arise as tothe rate of interest. Twelve Months Treasury Bills 
have already been placed. But this is the first time on which 
Nine Months Treasury Bills are offered, and the affair, ac- 
cordingly, has excited much interest. The disposition of the 
market has been to argue that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have to submit to a very high rate of discount. Probably 
the argument was inspired by the desire to get the bills 
cheap. But, however that may be, it seems to us that the 
best answer to the argument is afforded by the success on 
Tuesday last of the new Indian sterling Three per Cent. Loan. 
That loan was offered for tender at a minimum price of 99/. 
per cent., but the average price obtained has been slightly 
over orl. 1s. Ifthe Indian Government is able to borrow at 
somewhat less than 3 per cent., it is surely absurd to contend 
that the British Government must pay 2? per cent. for an ad- 
vance of 5 millions. As we write, the result of the tenders is 
not known; but we venture to anticipate that it will be more 
satisfactory to the Treasury than has hitherto been expected. It 
is quite true, no doubt, that the supply of loanable capital in the 
outside market is small. In the first place, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his preparations for completing conversion, is 
keeping his balances at the Bank of England higher than they 
usually are. And, in the second place, the improvement in trade 
is causing a very rapid expansion of the coin circulation. Since 
the beginning of March nearly all the gold that has been imported 
from abroad has gone into the internal circulation. And as the 
demand for Scotland which always arises at the beginning of 
May is now making itself felt, the withdrawals of the metal from 
London will for a week or two be ona large scale. All the same, 
however, the demand for good investment securities is so strong 
that it is certain the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able 
to get the accommodation he requires on favourable terms. It 
is to be recollected that the Treasury Bills are specially satis- 
factory for bankers, insurance Companies, and the like ; for, as 
they will have to be repaid in nine and twelve months, the holder 
of them is perfectly sure to get back the whole of his capital, 
whatever may happen in the meantime. Whereas, if any acci- 
dent were to occur, such as the outbreak of a great war, he might 
find that the prices of other securities had fallen very seriously. 
Nor does it seem likely to us that this step in conversion will 
very powerfully affect the money market. It has been argued 
that the withdrawal of so large a sum as 5 millions at a time 
when the market is poorly provided, must have a great effect 
upon the rates of interest and discount. But we would point 
out that, although the tenders for the Treasury Bills had to be 
sent in to the Bank of England yesterday, the bills are not 
actually to be paid for until the 13th of May. But on the 14th 
the 15 millions of old Consols, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer offers to redeem, will have to be paid for. Thus the 
market will be deprived of the use of the 5 millions for only a 
single day, and on the following day a large addition will be 
made to the supply in the outside market by the redemption of 
old Consols. It is possible that a large proportion of the old Consols 
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is held by Government departments, and the payment for those will, 
of course, not affect the condition of the outside market. But it 
is reasonable to assume at the same time that a very considerable 
amount will be offered for redemption by investors proper, and 
the mone made to them will go at once to increase the supply 
of loanable capital in the outside market. 

The completion of conversion, which may now be regarded as 
assured, will tend to send up still further the prices of sound in- 
yestment securities and to stimulate speculation. Ever since con- 
version took place a year ago, there has been an extraordinary 
demand for Debenture and Preference stocks, Colonial and Indian 
bonds, and even for the ordinary stocks of British railway Com- 
panies, with the result that Debenture stocks now yield little 
more than 3 per cent. on the money invested, and even Ordinary 
stocks not much more than 4 per cent. Henceforward people 
will come to regard 2} per cent. as the normal rate of interest 
yielded by the very safest investment. And there will be keen 
competition, of course, for safe stocks that yield a little more. 
The conversions of foreign Government bonds that are going on 
in such great numbers show how this is acting already. And 
this week we have had a fresh illustration of its operation 
in the success of the new Indian loan. Only three years ago 
an Indian Three per Cent. loan was pl at little above 
87 per cent. This week the new loan has been taken at a 
trifle over 101 per cent. In three years, therefore, there has 
been an improvement in the credit of India to the extent of 
about 14 per cent. If peace is maintained, and no untoward 
accident occur, the rise in prices must continue, and, as the 
higher classes of securities advance, holders who are anxious to 
obtain more than 4 per cent. for their money will turn to riskier 
securities, This will stimulate the speculative spirit already so 
strong, and will probably extend to other departments of the 
Stock Exchange. It is, of course, an unfortunate result of conver- 
sion, but it is inevitable. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Finance Ministers of other countries are bound to do their best in 
the interests of the taxpayers. And if, in sodoing, they lower the 
rate of interest receivable by investors, it is not their fault that 
investors become dissatisfied with this lower rate of interest and 
risk their money in Jess safe securities. The only means of pre- 
venting such a result is by a large increase of the supply of in- 
vestment securities, and that large increase cannot take place 
unless war should break out, or some new industry should be 
created like railways half a century ago. 


THE NEW GALLERY, 
( First Notice.) 


HE Second Summer Exhibition at the New Gallery is full of 
interesting and pleasing things. If, with the exception of 
Mr. Sargent’s extraordinary “Lady Macbeth,” it contains no 
single picture of an originality and force sufficient in themselves 
to give stamp to a collection, it possesses a great many examples 
of work by well-known as well as by rising artists which deserve 
full attention and will reward it. Mr. Watts, Mr. Alma Tadema, 
and Mr. Herkomer are prominent, while leaving plenty of space 
on the walls for younger men, and particularly for Mr. Shannon, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. La Thangue, and the group which is headed 
by Mr. Spencer Stanhope and Mr. Strudwick, to show what their 
hand has found for them to do. Mr. Burne Jones is, unhappily, 
absent, so far as pictures are concerned; but in the balcony - 
the Central Hall he exhibits no less than twenty-seven frames full 
of his beautiful studies in black-and-white. Since the New Gallery 
was last opened a South Room has been added, a square apart- 
ment containing rather more than half the wall-space of either 
the West or North Room. We are not sure that, so far as the 
éclat of the exhibition is concerned, the new walls add anything 
of material value. 1t is, no doubt, convenient to have plenty of 
space and to spare; but the quality of available art is limited, 
and we fancy that criticism has not been so severe this year as it 
had to be in 1888. 

To Mr. Watts belong the honours of priority, as he leads 
off the dance with No. 1. The abundance and high quality 
of his contributions, of which there are no less than eight, old 
and new, demand no less. It is extremely interesting to see 
“The Wounded Heron” (1), which dates from 1837, and was 
Mr. Watts’s first exhibited picture at the oy Academy. The 
bird fills the foreground with its trailing body and extended 
wing, while in the background, sunny and misty in the noon- 
day atmosphere, a little figure of a huntsman careers over the 

on horseback. The naiveté of the composition, its charm 
of truth, and the high, delicate finish of all s of the heron’s 
Finmace, give to this delightful canvas the look of an Old Master. 

t might be by Bronzino, or by some later Italian who had seen 
the genre-paintings of the Dutch and desired to emulate them. It 
was hardly judicious to hang immediately below this highly- 
finished “Wounded Heron” the eccentric picture which Mr. 
Watts calls “Fog off Corsica” (2), which is simply a canvas 
nicely pre to have something painted on it by-and-bye. In 
“The Sea Ghost” (17) we have the same fog slightly clearing 
away and revealing a ship in full sail. This is a picture; No. 2 
isa joke. A very beautiful specimen of Mr. Watts’s lighter art 
1s “Good Luck to your Fi fing” (33). A plump and ruddy 
Cupid, borne in mid-air by the fluttering of his little iridescent 


wings, is fishing with extreme gravity in deep-blue summer 
waters, far out at sea. It is a vision of the heroic impishness of 
Love, healthy, radiant, and glowing, without a touch of the 
modern wasting disease of Zesadenee. In the same spirit is 
inted a more important, and not unfamiliar, specimen of Mr. 
Vatts’s imaginative art, the “Fata Morgana” (57), in which an 
ardent cavalier, with winged helmet, outflying scarlet mantle, 
and a triumphal mien of conquest, puts forth his arms to embrace 
a nude maidenly —_ of great nobility, which evades his grasp 
and ascends beyond his reach. The rush and fire in this great 
composition, and its splendid colour, are worthy of Veronese and 
of Titian. “The Wife of Plutus” (184) is like Mr. Watts’s own 
sumptuous marble bust of Clytie freshly come to life, and en- 
gaged in rolling her magnificent form on crimson pillows. The 
other contributions of the master are small landscapes taken in 
the South of Europe. His beautiful and varied work—although 
little of it, we fancy, was produced quite lately—is always 
welcome, and gives a prestige to the walls of the New Gallery. 

Mr. Alma Tadema is represented by one of his elaborate 
Roman compositions, and by three portraits. “A Favourite 
Author ” (8) is one of his charming and familiar episodes in the 
daily life of a Roman lady. In the corner of a cool and beautiful 
room, floored with marble mosaic, and adorned with a running 
bas-relief of yellow bronze, two girls, one in white, the other in 
claret-coloured robes, lounge, eagerly reading a poet’s verses from 
a scroll of papyrus. The metal window-shutters are thrown open, 
and we see out, across a little segment of the glittering roofs of 
the city, to the azure sea and clear blue sky beyond. The three 
a are exceedingly forcible. The most beautiful is that of 

rs. Frank Millet (7), a thoughtful head reposing against a 
purple cushion; the most vivid is that of M. Diaz de Soria. 
“Sisters” (9) is a group of two strongly-marked heads, fresh 
with a country colour, admirably painted. 

Among subject-pictures at the New Gallery none is likely to 
be a. greater favourite than Mr. C. N. Kennedy's “ Neptune” 
(114), which has the place of honour in the North Room. The 
—_ sea-god, astride on one monster, and his goddess and a 

y-god riding another by his side, plunge with infinite zest and 
fire through a raging deep blue ocean. The foam flies over them, 
their sea-beasts cleave the currents with their snouts, while that 
which Neptune has made his courser neighs or shrieks aloud in 
its ecstasy, showing a formidable range of tusks. The god waves 
his trident in the air, while the wind draws back his harsh black 
tresses. This is a very remarkable piece of work, masculine and 
sturdy, and yet full of poetical feeling, which will advance Mr. 
Kennedy’s reputation. But why are painters so careless about 
their tags from the poets? Keats's god of the seas was 

foam’d along 
By noble-wingéd creatures he hath made, 


while Mr. Kennedy’s monsters are a kind of hippopotamus, and 
would not know where to pack away a pair of wings. Mr. 
Poynter's “ Roman Boat Race” (5) is an interesting piece of anti- 
quarianism, with its strange antique war-ships practising in some 
imperial harbour; but it is a little spoiled by the conventionality 
of the girl with cherries and a palm-leaf fan, who is supposed to 
be looking on, and who fills up all the foreground. Mr. Poynter 
also exhibits a “Music, Heavenly Maid” (205), which, we are 
sorry to say, leaves us cold. This Cecilia would never have 
drawn an angel from the skies. Mr. Poynter’s touch has become 
very dry, and although his drawing is so careful and accomplished, 
it produces an academic effect which is particularly unsuited to 
a subject so enthusiastic as this. Mr. Albert Goodwin, although 
it is in water-colours that we most delight to see his fanciful 
pencil at work, does not lose his cunning, even if he misses some- 
thing of his enchanting transparence, when he paints in oils. His 
“ Gate of Zoar” (67) has the peculiarity that Mr. Albert Goodwin 
alone could have painted it. We look down on the doomed plain, 
and from the cities of destruction we see arise, through a veil of 
descending sulphur, the low fires and horrid shadows of their fate. 
A ragged scarlet cloud hangs on the horizon, grey phantoms flit 
about, and the natural sun, rising on this ghastly scene, can 
scarcely contribute his customary rays to illuminate it. The 
fancy of the artist has prevailed over extraordinary difficulties. 
Mr. Richmond’s “ The Death of Ulysses” (77), which presents us 
with the aged wanderer passing away at last on a couch in front 
of a vast arched window, out of which in the luminous air he 
sees new worlds which he will never traverse, is decorative in its 
rich and lustrous way, and would be fitted, in combination with 
some architectural device, to adorn a great hall ; but it is wanting 
in vivacity, and, if we may say so, in sincerity. 

Nothing better, in its peculiar class, than “The Ramparts of 
God’s House” (13) has come from Mr. Strudwick’s studio. It 
is, of course, as wilfully archaic as his work always is, but the 
drawing is excellent of its kind, and the design, in its elaborate 
fulness, finely balanced. The subject appears to be the Blessed 
Damozel, bringing her lover to the feet of the Lady Mary, who 
sits encircled by her handmaidens; but of this we are not sure. 
There is plenty of material here to serve an ingenious fancy through 
a whole summer afternoon. Mr. SpencerStanhope’s “In Memoriam” 
(88) displays a little girl, in a curiously-embroidered blue garment, 
sitting outside the old city walls of Florence, close by the Jews’ 
Burial Ground. She has a dead finch in her hand. Miss Evel 
Pickering, as usual, is allegorical in her “Love, the Misleader” 
(168) ; an extremely naughty Love sits perched on a high rock in 
a waste land, and pipes, like a beggar of Hamelin, so loudly that 
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a forlorn lady in a pretty pink dress, who is blindfolded, comes 
straight to him, and is about to tumble into the deep stream that 
runs at the feetof Love. Before this, as before a Botticelli, we 
are dumb. Mrs. Stillman belongs to the same school, but leans 
more to the manner of Rossetti and less to that of Mr. Burne 
Jones. Her subject-picture from the Decameron (177) shows, with 
ingenious fulness, how the magician Ansaldo made a garden full of 
flowers and fruit in the midst of winter, and how Madonna 
Dianova was induced, out of curiosity, to come and visit it. 
The figures in Mrs. Stillman’s picture are walking in a tropic 
glow, while outside the limits of enchantment we see that the 
snow and sleet are falling. The expression on the face of Ansaldo 
is very happily rendered. 

The bon-bon box style, that snare of pseudo-classical art, has not 
been quite successfully enough avoided by Mr. J. R. Weguelin in his 
“ Garden of Adonis” (102), where a row of pretty maidens, laden 
with flowers and vegetables, are iaughing and hurrying along the 
shore of the sea. But this is a graceful and pleasing “ piece of 
Paganism,” as Wordsworth would have said. Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 
huge canvas, “ A Midday Bath” (97), horses being taken to water 
on a brilliant sunny day by a boy who is compendiously clothed 
in nothing but a wide-brimmed straw-hat, is wholesome and 
breezy. In pure genre-painting Mrs. Alma Tadema is unusually 
successful in two highly-finished interiors of Dutch seventeenth- 
century life, “A Summer Sabbath” (19), a fresh slip of a girl 
fallen fast asleep over a book of Calvinist devotions, and “ Soon 
Ready ” (98), a lady peeping into a room to see whether a child, 
who fidgets in front of a wardrobe of pretty costumes, has yet 
been successfully dressed or no, Among purely miscellaneous 
works, we must mention to-day Mr. John M. Swan’s “ Polar 
Bears Swimming” (27), a very curious representation of bears, 
slim and sleek, in their level motion along the greenish Polar 
waters, swimming in file between icebergs ; Mise Tlelen Cridland’s 
“In the Firelight ” (go), the strong glow falling on two children 
seated on the hearth ; Sir James Linton’s two refined ideal heads, 
called “ Sophia” (182) and “ Dorothy” (186); Mr. John Scott’s 
plump “ Falconer” (248) offering tribute in a garden to a lady 
fair; and Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s “The King’s Daughter” (228). 
The portraits, which are remarkably good, the landscapes, and 
the works in black-and-white must occupy us on another 
occasion, 


MR. CARL ROSA. 


ie is not often that the death of an operatic impresario creates 
such wide-spread regret as has been occasioned by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Carl Rosa died early last Tuesday at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. His name was so intimately associated with the 
fortunes of English opera that his sudden demise creates a blank 
which it will not be easy to fill. Born at Hamburg in 1842, 
Carl August Nicolas Rose—he changed his name to Rosa after 
his marriage—first appeared before the public as a child-violinist. 
His earliest appearance took place in 1850, and when he was 
only twelve years old he made a professional tour through 
England, Scotland, Denmark, and Germany. Subsequently he 
entered the Leipzig Conservatorium, where he studied under 
David, Dreyschock, Hauptmann, and Richter. He was also 
for a short time at the Conservatoire of Paris. In 1863 he 
returned to Hamburg, and two years later appeared at the 
Crystal Palace as a solo violinist. From England Carl Rosa 
went to the United States, where he met the celebrated 
soprano, Mme. Parepa, to whom he was married at New York 
on February 26, 1867. It was mainly owing to his wife’s 
success as an operatic singer that Carl Rosa established what 
was at first known as the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company, an 
enterprise which quickly increased his reputation both as an 
impresario and a conductor. In 1871 Mr. Rosa and his wife 
returned to England ; and, after a visit to Cairo and a second 
visit to America, they once more came to London, with the 
intention of producing Wagner's Lohengrin in an English version. 
This was unfortunately prevented owing to the death of Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa; and it was not until September, 1875, that Mr. 
Rosa began his first season of opera in English in London. From 
that date until 1887 performances of opera in English under his 
management were given every year in London; at first at the 
Lyceum, then at the Adelphi, and latterly at Her Majesty’s and 
Drury Lane. 

It is an open secret that some of these seasons were not pecu- 
niarily successful ; but Mr. Rosa was sufliciently astute to turn to 
account in the provinces, where he conducted long operatic tours, 
the reputation he acquired by the excellent performances he gave 
in the metropolis. Ultimately his efforts to resuscitate the much- 
despised English opera were crowned with the success which 
— deserved. About two years ago Mr. Rosa found that his 
undertaking, from a modest beginning, had increased to such an 
extent as to compel him to turn it into a Limited Liability Com- 

y, since when, while the financial position of the enterprise 

continued to prosper, the artistic excellence of the perform- 
ances has in nowise deteriorated. Only within the last few weeks 
a coalition with the Italian opera scheme of Mr. Augustus 
Harris had been made public, and promised still further to 
widen the sphere of Mr. Rosa’s activity. It is only necessary 
to glance at the list of works in the repertory of Mr. Rosa’s com- 
pany to recognize what a debt. of gratitude amateurs owe to him. 


He performed for the first time in English Cherubini’s Water Car- 
rier, Adam’s Giralda, Wagner's Rienzi, Flying Dutchman, Tann- 
hiiuser, and Lohengrin, Nicold’s Joconde, Bizet’s Carmen, Thomas's 
Mignon, Verdi's Aida, Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable and Etoile du Nord, and Halévy’s Juive; besides 
encouraging native art by producing Cowen’s Pauline, Mackenzie's 
Colomba and Troubadour, A. Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda and 
Nadeschda, Stanford’s Canterbury Pilgrims, and Corder’s Nordisa, 
while one of his last acts was to commission new operas from 
Mr. Hamish McCunn and Mr. Cowen. Looking back to the time 
when Carl Rosa first started opera in English in London, the 
prospect of his ultimate success must have seemed very dubious. 
Attempt after attempt to acclimatize the lyric drama had failed, 
and it is only owing to the perseverance and skill of the Hamburg 
impresario that, after many struggles, there seemed a possibility 
of the reproach that England had no national opera being done 
away with. That this should be the case is entirely due to 
Mr. Rosa. By producing works by native composers, he created 
a demand which, if it has not so far produced a very fruitful 
supply, has at least turned the attention of our musicians to 
this form of art; but, above all, he accustomed the public to 
look for general excellence of ensemble in opera, instead of depend- 
ing upon the vicious “ star” system to attract audiences. The 
performances of Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, and Lohengrin 
under his management were some of the best that have been seen 
on the operatic stage in England and will long be remembered with 
leasure. What the future of the art to which he devoted his 
ife will be among us it is difficult to say. Tis death occurs at a 
critical time ; for, though the financial difficulties of the enter- 
prise have been removed, and the English Opera Company is a 
flourishing business, yet its success depended so much upon one 
man that, now he is gone, the fate of the enterprise once more 
hangs in the balance. If a successor can be found who will, even 
to a limited extent, unite in himself the qualities of man of busi- 
ness and musician which so distinguished Mr. Rosa, the Opera 
Company may enter upon a new career of success; but, if the 
right man is not forthcoming, it is to be feared that the prospect 
isa dark one, But when the day arrives when England shall 
have a properly constituted and firmly established National Opera 
of its own, the name of Carl Rosa will be remembered with 
gratitude as that of the pioneer who smoothed the way and over- 
came the first difficulties which beset the undertaking, in the 
ultimate success of which he always had unshaken faith. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Previmiary Notice. 


Ww spoke at length last year of the shortcomings of the 

Academy, deploring the absence of broad and truthful 
modelling, of the mixture of the science and feeling that secures 
unity of composition, and of the colour that seems at once beau- 
tiful and the outcome of a consistent representation of effect. 
The Academy is again before the public on its trial as a body 
which pretends to open a worthy exhibition and also to fairly 
represent the art of the day. On the whole, the institution 
succeeds better this year—not conspicuously in the first task, 
but certainly in the second. It takes one more than a day to 
really arrange the show in one’s mind, to weed out the rubbish, 
to consider the different schools represented, and to estimate and 
balance the advance or falling off in the different branches of 
art. To deal with the really bad work—work inartistic in every 
respect, even if clever in some mechanical point—still remains a 
gigantic task. Without doubt the country cannot supply enough 
artists to furnish these walls with more than sixteen hundred 
painted works every year, and yet fill the numberless small galleries 
and exhibitions. Nor, what ismore to the point, do the public intend 
to buy so many pictures. We have often discussed in the Saturday 
Review the advantages of a smaller, choicer, better-hung show—a 
show that would confer some lasting honour on those admitted. 
The smaller Societies would gain by the change. They could 
divide the inferior work without much individual damage. Such 
an arrangement, however, seems contrary to the tradition of the 
Academy. Moreover, a turn round Burlington House will 
show that a great part of the rubbish is still supplied by privi- 
leged insiders, and by outsiders nearly as sacred. And so & 
plan that most people approve in theory is likely never to reach 
practice. 

The improvement of the Academy lies, not so much in a 
decreased amount of rubbish as ir a wiser representation of the 
rising schools of modern art. At Burlington House in the past 
two or three years progress towards this has been very slow and 
not always judicious. The Hanging Committees seemed to say, 
“ Well, the whole business looks bad to us; but, if they must 
have this sort of thing, let us choose the man who wears his 
badge most conspicuously ; let us hang the squarest touch and 
the greyest grey, and never mind the modelling, feeling, or 
intention.” They have taken more trouble this year; the young 
men have answered to the occasion, and the show seg we 
for two or three British schools on independent lines. Fairly 
good places have been given to men like Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. 
Peppercorn, Mr. Arthur Lemon; men who, in the slang phrase, 
have no “ game,” whose game at least is not the particular very 
marked fashion which has been condescendingly patronized of 
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late. That fashion, as exemplified by its chief exponents, Messrs. 
Stanhope, Forbes, and Bramley, and perhaps we may say Mr. 
Tuke and Mr. J. J. Shannon, has been accorded still greater 
honour ; and it is happily an honour by no means ill deserved. 
To the good places given to these gentlemen we take no excep- 
tion ; but better men might have been found, perhaps, for spaces 
on the line occupied by some of their followers, who resemble 
them in touch and intention, and no whit in their justness of 
sight, their power of being impressed, and their perception and 
knowledge of form. 

As there are few examples of the great canvas engineered, 
whether with realism or not, towards a decorative end, we shall 
say a few words about the figure-subjects of the artists we have 
just mentioned. Mr. Swan, though he has appeared at the Salon, 
tos exhibited but one small canvas, years ago, at the Academy. 
Indeed, his pictures are rarely seen ; and we have never had the 
opportunity of speaking of him in these pages, except on the 
occasion of the exhibition of his small “Lioness and Cubs” at 
Messrs. Buck & Reid’s. This reflects little credit on English 
dealers and the English public, who are always asking where 
new and great talent is to be found. Mr. Swan’s “ Prodigal 
Son ” (136) seems to us a step in the highest walks of art. We 
will he far as to say that it is one of the best figure-subjects 
that have been painted by an Englishman in England in this cen- 
tury. It is decorative, dramatic, and thoroughly finished in the 
right sense of that dreadful word. In tone the picture is low 
and rich ; it has something of the warm golden unity of a Rem- 
brandt. This decorative beauty is not secured at the expense of 
any valuable quality. Mr. Swan has conceived an admirable 
and telling arrangement of the figure and surroundings; and, 
before all, he has aimed at keeping the breadth of this com- 
position unimpaired. Hence the mind is never distracted from 
the eloquent and dramatic action of the figure. The clasped 
hands and the strong, but thin, back quk ie a poem, so 
thorough and so much under control is the artist’s knowledge 
and perception of the structure of a figure. When you look at 
the hands you see a finesse of suggestion that gives you the light 
on the nails, the amount of dirt, &c. Such things, under a 
meaner light and a more inartistic general treatment, would drop 
into the confusion and triviality of common realism. Here they 
seem specially chosen ; neither are they drowned in the clamour 
of other detail equally loud, nor are they themselves too impor- 
tunate; their force is just what enables them to co-operate in a 
broad dramatic effect. As to the figure, then, the thorough com- 
pleteness of the modelling does not attenuate its vigour, in no 
way mixes it up with its surroundings, or subdivides the great 
relation it bears to the whole background. Nevertheless, when 
you examine the accessories you will find as many felicities of 
— playful and suggestive uses of the brush, as in any work of 
less serious aim. ‘The eyes, snouts, bristles, &c., of the swine are 
as dexterously done and as full of meaning as possible. The 
flowers, the earthenware jar, the indication of the hills and sky, 
are splendid instances of good taste, reticence, and the art of 
broad composition. The luminous sheen of the flesh comes from 
astronger evening light behind the figure, not enough to light 
up dull, earthy textures, but sufficient to fetch out a smooth, 

ining skin. Close realism is, of course, not the proper test of 
@ picture in this tone and of this aim; yet, if the lighting of the 

ills be considered, the broad facts of the case will seem justified 
even on an appeal to Nature. 


As Mr. F. Bramley has set himself a somewhat more difficult 
blem to solve in “Saved” (698) than Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
in “The Health of the Bride” (655), he must be judged with 
greater leniency. The two pictures occupy centres facing each 
other in the Seventh Room, so that comparison between them is 
inevitable. Both artists employ the same method of brushing. Both 
use a flat, broad touch, feathered off, like Henner’s, and almost no 
impasto. The result is a softened, half-melted-looking mosaic, 
agreeable and artistic in appearance, but formal enough to be apt 
to attract undue attention to its almost pattern-like regularity. 
Both make their subjects effects of light on interiors. Both illus- 
trate incidents in cottage life on the coast. There they differ ; 
though he admits cross-lights, Mr. Forbes deals only with the 
y daylight admitted through windows, and falling on a bridal 
fast-party in a village inn. Mr. Bramley treats two sorts of 
lights ; fire-light, touching up a foreign shipwrecked woman wrapt 
in blankets by a cottage hearth ; and daylight, streaming in from 
an open door, through which the stormy sea and approaching 
fishermen are visible. Mr. Bramley complicates his already 
difficult task by breaking the lights on a great variety of gay 
purples, reds, creams, &c. By this he both spoils the solemnity 
of the scene and destroys your apprehension of the admirable 
truth of his main relation between fire-light and open air. If 
you shut out everything behind the woman's chair, or imagine 
the chief central glare of the fire hid, the picture gains. . 
Forbes, dealing with a simpler lighting, produces a picture, which, 
bowl Song, is more concentrated and more effectively 
m 


As we said before, the ee with palatial aims has 
disappeared. Mr. S. J. Solomon’s “Sacred and Profane Love ” (760) 
looks loose, sloppy, raw, and clumsy, compared with last year’s 
work, Sir Frederick Leighton sends nothing big. His “Greek 
Girls Playing at Ball” (300) is good enough decorative colour, but, 
as in some of his previous work, the power of the convention is 
not sufficient to blind us to the possibility of disquieting realistic 


speculation. Mr. Herkomer’s scene from ordinary life, “The 
Chapel of the Charterhouse” (558), impresses one by a certain 
size, strength, and directness, while it revolts one by a want of 
refinement in the types, in the execution, and in the colour, which 
is invaded all over by a sort of dirty hot undertone. Nearly as 
large, and of course much more delicate, Mr. Orchardson’s 
“Young Duke” (243) also may offend some people by the very 
evident prevalence of a single hot colour. What is called a 
harmony of onaney. or the sinking of colour contrast in the 
dominant hue of a key is apt to produce very good art, witness 
Mr. Swan’s “ Prodigal Son.” Mr. Orchardson may do this 
somewhat thinly, unatmospherically, and evidently ; but his illus- 
tration of his subject is admirable, his handling of accessories 
delightful to look at, and his sense of what to omit thoroughly 
artistic. What we object to in his picture is that, although a 
large canvas, it will not carry across the room. We miss, in fact, 

wer, concentration, and any profundity of aérial modelling. 

r. F. Goodall has deserted his large areas filled with some- 
what peculiar flesh for nearly as large surfaces of landscape 
painted with a similar uncharacteristic smoothness. We can- 
not close this preliminary notice of the figure-pictures without 
mentioning Mr. F. Dicksee’s “ Passing of Arthur” (150), for 
it ranks among the best of the larger canvases. For the 
present it will be sufficient to say that, in effect, it is more 
on the lines of “Evangeline” than of his later work; that it 
is powerful in sentiment, poetically felt, and must be looked at 
broadly rather than in detail ; judged on its general impression 
rather than on realistic truth or method of execution. In future 
articles we must mention these artists again, as well as Sir J. 
Millais, Messrs. Tadema, Poynter, Marcus Stone, J. W. 
Waterhouse, E. Boughton, Edward E. Simmons, and others 
whose work demands attention. 

Portraiture of a fine sort is rarer this year than last. Mr. 
Sargent quite takes the palm with two of his works, “G, 
Henschel, Esq.” (104), and “ Mr. George Gribble” (564) ; “ Henry 
Irving, Esq.” (938) falls quite below his mark. We miss any 
very tine work by Mr. Herkomer, “ J, Ludwig, Esq.” (248) is per- 
haps the most quiet and refined. The loss of the fine, bold, cha- 
racteristic portraiture of the late Frank Holl is, of course, 
deplorably felt. Sir John Millais sends nothing good this year in 
the way of portraits; Mr. Ouless gives his sitters the same hard, 
tight, galvanized appearance, and Mr. Pettie is tolerably coarse. 
Mr. John Collier, however, makes up for a good deal with two 
excellent canvases, “A.W. Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S.” C4), a 
most sympathetic rendering of a fine head, and “W. W. 
Pilkington, Esq.” (556), in which a florid complexion is treated 
with respect for air and values. In this branch of art we must 
leave much that is fair portraiture to be noticed later; such as 
work by Messrs. J.J. Shannon, T. B. Wirgman, H. Glazebrook, 
II. T. Wells, W. B. Richmond, W. H. Margetson, Miss Maud 
Porter, &c. 

Landscape can barely be touched in a preliminary notice, and 
one has not time to see it all in a single visit. Mr. J.C. Hook, of 
course, keeps his fine style unimpaired, but he appears at first 
sight to have lost some of the charm of his colour this year. It 
may be seen that we think very highly of work by Mr. A. Lemon 
and Mr. Peppercorn. Indeed, we have never seen better work by 
the latter than the two canvases he has sent this year. His 
aérial modelling is fuller and his colour fatter, so to speak, than 
hitherto. Both men, though very different, agree in knowing 
what to leave out. Their works hit you at once in one direction, 
and keep on doing so as you continue to look. Mr. R. Noble 
goes for a broad, rich, purely decorative effect ; but the process is 
too evident, the brown, fusing tone too ready-made, while the 
colour lacks the stimulus of discord. It is to the eye what a long 
continuation of pure diatonic harmony is to the ear. There 
remains plenty of fine landscape to be considered at the right 
time, notably an excellent piece of unmannered realism by Mr. H. 
Rul, large, ambitious work by Mr. P. Belgrave, and pictures by 
Sir J. Millais, Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. H. B. Davis, Messrs. J. 
Buxton Knight, Homer Watson, Adrian Stokes, and many 
others. 


A FLIGHT OF THE FLYING ONE. 


[“ The introduction of the battering-ram reminded him of the Siege of 
Jerusalem.”—Mr. CuiLpers at Edinburgh. } 


W* were wondering rather what precedents father 
The scenes late enacting, where brave C-nybore— 
That agreeable rattle—is fighting the battle 
Of tenants with tyranny down at Gweedore. 
But our history’s page you might scan till the age b 
Of the patriarch vulgarly known as “ Methusalem ” ; 


Ch-ld-rs has hit on the — fit— 
They “remind him,” he says, “ of the Siege of Jerusalem.” 


No saying so deuced instructive and lucid 
Has ever ere this our discussions enlightened, 
You've only to lay it to heart and to weigh it 
To find your perceptions perceptibly brightened. 
Or take it on trust (as the ignorant must, 
Feeling sure Mr. Ch-ld-rs would never bamboozle ’em) ; 
Everything’s plain, and no doubt can remain, 
If you only remember the Siege of Jerusalem, 
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But Analogy’s highly retiring, and shyly 
Declines to appear save.on certain invitings, 
And stones may be flying without their supplying 
. A text from the learned Josephus his writings. 
No, it is not till then when emergency men, 
Still unbroken of pate and still able to use a limb 
(Cowardly pack !), have the “ cheek” to hit back, 
That the struggle reminds of the Siege of Jerusalem. 


It is not till the foiling of stirabout boiling 

Has kindled the sheriff’s vile passions to fury, 
And—cruelly eager in pushing the leaguer 

By deeds that will damn him from Galway to Newry— 
He, daring to strive from their homesteads to drive 

Whosoe’er have incensed by their gallant refusal him, 
Bangs the door-jamb with a battering-ram, 

That the episode smacks of the Siege of Jerusalem. 


The use of these engines of landowners’ vengeance 
May fairly awaken historic reflection, 
And show as they batter a view of the matter 
Which else might succeed in escaping detection. 
But though through the air, I expect, here and there 
Still the stones of the tenants, like those of the Jews, ‘ll hum, 
Ch-ld-rs will find they recall to his mind 
No suggestions at all of the Siege of Jerusalem. 


If Gl-dst-ne were Titus, that fact might invite us 
To look on the siege as another affair, 

And for aiding the garrison young Mr. H-rr-son 
Heavy Gladstonian censure would bear. 

' But'as none can aflord to displeasure a lord 

Before whom he is daily performing a new salaam, 

Certain I am that the battering-ram 
Will be all he recalls of the Siege of Jerusalem. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CASKET LETTERS AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


r would be very easy to find fault with Mr. Henderson’s handling 
of the Casket Letters question, and perhaps we may have 
something to say in the fault-finding direction presently. But for 
several things that he has done we have nothing but praise. In 
the first place, his book is a small book, easily manageable and 
readable, with very little space spent on unnecessary matters. In 
the second place, he has devoted his energies rather to “ clearing 
the air,” to reducing the problem to its proper dimensions, than to 
elaborating any new theory of his own. In the third place, he 
has, small as his volume is, given the text of all the important 
documents in the case, including the extant versions in all four 
languages of the letters themselves. In the fourth place, he has 
corrected any exaggeration of which his views may be susceptible, 
by some exceedingly sensible (if not impeccably written) remarks 
which we must quote :— 

For those who assert her innocence—and they are by no means few in 
number—the question of the genuineness of the letters is, however, of 
course vital; and any new evidence bearing on this point is necessarily 
regarded by them with anxiety. To those who accept the other evidence 
as conclusive, the question of the genuineness of the letters can be re- 
garded with comparative unconcern; but in view of the large number 
who do not share their opinions, the additional corroboration of their con- 
clusions, afforded by the letters, is not to be despised. They, if genuine, 
also supply important infurmation regarding the motives which actuated 
Mary in consenting to the murder, and vividly exhibit the varving and 
tumultuous emotions by which she was agitated during the progress of the 
conspiracy. On the other hand, to prove that they are entire and com- 
plete forgeries does not tend inherently to weaken the other evidence 
against her. If insufficient without being supplemented by the letters, then 
to prove the forgery would only remove corroborative support; and if’ suffi- 
a support, the evidence would remain sufficient if the support were 
wit wn, 


This is quite true in the main, though we own that we are not 
quite so certain of the “ vitality” of the matter even on the first 
hypothesis. There are some bold Marians who have gone so far 
as to say “Take the letters as genuine if you like; what do they 

rove? do.even No. 2 and No. 6, supposing that Darnley had not 
tee blown up and Mary not carried off, unmistakably and on 
their own showing suggest that the writer had in view Kirk of 
Field and Dunbar ?” We believe that by a sufficiently ingenious 
and hardy advocate this ultra view is not unsusceptible of main- 
tenance ; but we shall not for the present busy ourselves much 
with it. In passing, however, we may suggest the striking bear- 
ing of the italicized sentences on certain other “letters” 
much discussed recently. What Mr. Henderson says is irrefrag- 
able; it is curious how many persons have overlooked it in the 
instance referred to. 

The tendency of Mr. Henderson’s book is briefly as follows :— 
To combat the views of the late Mr. Hosack and the living Mr. 
Skelton, to argue that the theory of Goodall as to the translation 
of the published French letters from the published Latin or 
Scots letters has become of no importance since the discovery at 
Hatfield and the Record Office of other French “ originals,” to 


* The Casket Lettersund Mary Queen of Scots. By T. F. Uenderson. 
Edinburgh: A. &,C. Black. 1889. 


| lay great. stress on the declaration of Morton that the contents 
of the Casket were, when it was forced open, after being ob- 
tained from Dalgleish, “sichtit”—7.e. inspected and veritied— 
in ors of divers influential persons besides himself (Atholl 
and Lethington among them), to call attention to the fact that 
Hosack and Mr. Skelton have misinterpreted Cecil’s declaration 
as to certain papers being inoaiicdentie examined by pointi 
out that this was on the 15th of the month and concern 
minor and miscellaneous documents, the Casket Letters them- 
selves having been the day before most carefully, by Cecil’s own 
testimony, collated, and so forth. In making this examination 
Mr. Henderson has, we think, shown pretty conclusively that he 
has some of the main equipments of an historical inquirer about 
him. The argument drawn from the declaration of ‘Morton and 
the silence of such a man as, say, Atholl is a real argument and 
one which has been hitherto overlooked. The rectification of the 
error as to Cecil’s remarks is another real contribution to the. 
discussion. Further, although Mr. Henderson may (we think he 
does) attach too much importance to the discovery of the “ other” 
French versions as against Goodall’s arguments as to translation, 
this also was worth putting. In fact, it may be generally said 
that the extremely acute advocacy of Hosack and the popular 
rhetoric of Mr. Skelton had caused perhaps a too general deflec- 
tion of common belief to the forgery theory, and that Mr.. 
Henderson has done good service in recalling the question to- 
wards the other side and marshalling the new facts of the last 
few years. In particular, he has certainly brought a very strong 
argument ad hominem against Mr. Skelton, based on Mr. Skelton’s 
recent panegyric of Lethington. Considering the attested and 
undoubted share which Maitland had in certain of these pro- 
ceedings, it is practically impossible to reconcile knowledge of 
| Mary’s innocence on his part with Mr. Skelton’s estimate of 
_his combined ability and honesty on the one hand, and with his 
own later conduct on the other. Indeed this conclusion must, 
before Mr. Henderson wrote, have forced itself pretty well on all 
critical readers of Mr. Skelton’s interesting, but somewhat whim- 
sical, encomium on a person who, if Dante's hell exists, must 
pretty certainly, but for some special interposition of grace at. 
the last moment, have been shivering in Giudecca for the last 
three centuries. 

When, however, we come to examine the positive as opposed to 
the negative side of Mr. Henderson's examination of the question, 
we do not know that he is found in very much better case than 
those whom he criticizes. For instance, although the discovery of 
the different French versions of certain of the letters certainly 
complicates the question, we are not prepared to admit that it 
does more than complicate it. Is it so very certain that even the 
Hatfield documents can be called “ originals "—not in the literal 
sense, for nobody pretends that, but—in the sense of exact copies 
of originals, or even of being identical with the documents laid 
before the Lords at Westminster? We do not see anythi 
which clearly establishes this ; for the annotations in Cecil's han 
certainly do not do so, Does not the existence of these assumably 
correct copies make the absence of anti-Marian protest against 
the admittedly or assumedly incorrect and factitious retranslations 
of Cumez, which were published a short time after the actual 
inquiry, and many years before Mary's death, a greater puzzle 
than ever? Is it not, yet once more, a very curious thing that 
the crucial letter of all, the famous Number Two, certainly one 
of the most singular documents, intrinsically as well as relatively, 
to be found in history, obstinately refuses"to turn up in the 
“original”? To go, again, to the real originals—the documents 
that Merton “sichted,” that Cecil had copied, that passed, it 
appears, after Morton’s death into Gowrie’s possession, and then 
into nobody knows whose—is not their disappearance, es 
the chain of persons in whose possession they were, very muc 
more consistent with their spuriousness than with their authen- 
ticity? Mr. Henderson sees the importance of this last point, 
and seems to argue that James may have destroyed them out of 
that (it is true extremely chequered) respect for his mother which 
he sometimes showed. We cannot accept this suggestion, and 
Mr. Henderson’s whole argument on the subject seems to us very 
weak. Of course, if it could be shown that the letters and the 
original copies were ever in the possession of a decided Marian, 
their disappearance would be the strongest possible argument for 
their being genuine. But they never were for a single day in 
such possession. On the other hand, so far as their curiously 
mysterious history is known at all, they were always, from the 
day Morton forced open the Casket to the day of hi death, if 
not later, in the hands of persons whose interest it was to destroy 
them, as having done their work, if they were forged, and to keep 
them if they were genuine. Mr. Henderson says, indeed, that the 
anti-Marian party used the utmost care to preserve them ; but he 
produces not a tittle of evidence of this. That Elizabeth was re- 
fused them and that Lennox was refused them does not in any 
conceivable way show that those who held them believed them to 
be genuine. Indeed, the refusal is much more consistent with a 
fear of their being “found out.” —- 

Then there is the declaration of Morton and the silence of 
Atholl and the rest as to the “sichting.” It may seem to be ex- 
cessive scepticism, but we confess that no such declaration and 
no such silence, from whatever quarter it proceeded among the 
Scottish nobles of that time, would have any but the slightest 
weight with us one way or the other. The intrigues in which 
all, or almost all, had been, were, and were to be, engaged, and 
the shameless scheming of all, deprive their testimony and their 
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silence alike of the least importance. No one can reasonably 
attach more a to Morton’s declaration (not, be it remem- 
bered, verified by cross-examination), that he neither altered 
nor added anything in the contents of the Casket, than to 
Marv’s much more explicit declaration that the whole collection 
was “false and forged.” Of course the person who brings in- 
criminating evidence of this kind swears it is genuine, and of 
course the person incriminated by it swears itis false. The truth 
of the charge depends upon neither allegation, but upon inde- 
dent evidence external or internal. 

Such evidence in the case of the Casket Letters appears to as 
to be, as regards the external division, still almost wholly wanting. 
As regards internal evidence, Mr. Henderson has not, we think, 
succeeded in showing that it is much better. Not only is there 
the consideration put above, that the letters might be wholly 
genuine without definitely settling the question “Was Mary 
privy to the design of murdering Darnley ?” in the affirmative, 
and that they might be wholly forged without deciding it in the 
negative, but there is the further enormous difficulty of the crux, 
the eternal “ Number Two.” We cannot ourselves conceive the 
state of mind of any one who, quietly reading this document, 

rds it as an actual composition written by a single person, 
, even interruptedly, on a single occasion, or series of occasions, 
and despatched as a letter to another individual. Mr. Henderson 
has not perhaps been too hard on Mr. Skelton’s affected horror at 
its coarseness, for ladies of Brantéme’s period were quite capable 
of infinitely coarser language. The separate passages, odd as some of 
them are, might each be genuine, and yet the letter would remain 
something like a psychological impossibility and inconceivability as 
awhole. A hasty arguer may say that, if the separate passages 
are genuine, that is all that is wanted. In that case tribulation 
awaits him. For the letter was undoubtedly presented asa single 
composition ; and, if it was not a single composition, but a mosaic 
of others, the question goes by default. The Casket Letters 
were not the unaltered, uneked, ungarbled compositions which 
they pretended to be, and forgery in at least the minor degree is 
confessed. If a man takes the phrase “I shall be very happy ” 
from a letter of mine accepting an invitation to dinner, appends 
it to another letter of mine in which I say that I have been asked 
to lend some one five hundred pounds, and produces the two 
genuine statements as proof that I have consented to lend the 
tive hundred pounds, he has forged as much as if I had never 
written the statements in question. And, after reading Mr. 
Henderson very carefully and more than once, we are more than 
ever confirmed in the idea that this, and probably something 
even worse than this, was the case :—That certainly much, and 
possibly all, of the contents of the letters was Mary's; that 
certainly some, and possibly very much, was addressed to 
Bothwell ; that, perhaps, the “originals” may even have been 
autographs, but that they were, especially Number Two, as much 
factitious as the late Mr. Waterton’s celebrated fancy stuffed 
birds and monsters, every part of which was genuine fur and 
feather, and yet no whole among which had ever existed alive 
in rerum natura, That this will be the opinion of most people 
who dispassionately consider the letters themselves, and that it 
is not affected by the weakness of any of the arguments for 
at or the strength of any of those against her, we do thoroughly 

ve. 


NOVELS.* 


wim the exception of Saracinesca, his most consistent work, 

Mr. Crawford has not written anything so good as his last 

novel, Greifenstein. Perhaps the reason of the special excellence 

of these two tales lies in the fact that they are only concerned 
with one nationality, and Mr. Crawford, clever and cosmopolitan 
as he is, cannot always succeed in overcoming the many difficulties 
that beset a mixture of races. As Saracinesca was purely and 
essentially Italian, Gretfenstein is purely and essentially German. 
The ways of a certain section of proud and nobly-born German 
country gentlemen are portrayed faithfully and with a keen 
insight. In Frau von Sigmundskron, starving herself in her 
castle in the Schwarzwald that her daughter may grow up to 
health and beauty, we have a picture as strong and as touch- 
ing as that of another mother of fiction, the Duchesse who goes 
to pawn her wedding-ring, in the opening chapter of Ger- 
maine. Mr. Crawford has produced his effects with but little 
material—seven characters and two Black Forest strongholds, 
with a few chapters about noisy German student life by way 
of relief, are all his stock in trade. Yet the monotony never 
palls nor does the interest lessen. There is no room for humour 
in the grim earnestness that is the characteristic of the over- 

Shadowed lives of both Greifensteins and Sigmundskrons, though 

eccasionally some of the inevitable contrasts of existence strike 
By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
10. 1889. 

, * Dene. By William Westall. 3 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 
Mrs, Severn. By Mary E. Carter. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley 
Son. 1889. 

The Red-haired Man's Wife. By W.Carleton. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, 

& Walker. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1889. 

A Very Mad World. By Frank Hudson. 2 vols. London: Ward & 
ney. 1889. 


the author comically. The description—too long to quote— 
of the shallow, artificial Baroness von Greifenstein, bearing a ter- 
rible secret, which seems so much too heavy for a person of her 
calibre, through tive-and-twenty years of isolated life is not only 
true, but, 7 of its truth, pathetic. Tout comprendre c'est 
tout pardonner; and, unsympathetic though she may be, it is 
impossible not to feel a deep pity for this affected, over-dressed 
woman, with a “disquieting air of improbability about some of 
the colouring in her face, though it was far from apparent that 
she was painted” (vol. i. p. 92). There is another excellent 
scene in which her conscientious husband, seeing his wife gradu- 
ally fall ill under the prospect of the revelation she felt was at 
hand, insists on reading to her every evening from “the best 
German authors” in order to divert her mind. As might have 
been expected it was all of no use, and the tragedy when it 
comes is swift, silent, and relentless. ‘The only figure that 
lacks the truth and distinction of the others is Rex, the 
elderly student with the strange eyes. He is a trifle theatrical, 
from his entrance on the scene with his circles and his calcula- 
tions to his attempted exit by way of suicide. Moreover, in 
his account of the opening of the acquaintance between the two 
young men, Mr. Crawford has not shown his usual care. The 
evening in which Greif von Greifenstein goes to seek the com- 
pany of the mysterious Rex is the evening of the same day that 
they met at the lecture, and not several days after, as is said more 
than once by the young men in course of conversation (vol. i. 
pp. 190-199). The love story is strong and simple, like the 
tragedy. Greif does his best to sacrifice himself*to what he 
conceives to be his duty, and had a woman been writing the 
novel, he would probably have been allowed to do it; but Mr. 
Crawford’s romance is never sentimental, and the happiness re- 
fused by Greif is thrust on him by the determination of Hilda. 
Mr. Crawford has done more than write a story, he has made us 
realize a life and habit of thought remote from our own. 

Birch Dene deals with some of the problems that beset our 
fathers about the year 1816. Indiscriminate hanging was one of 
the most importunate of these, and Mr. Westall’s mind runs a 
good deal on it. He has taken a great deal of trouble to get 
up the history of the period, and there is a very unpleasant 
account of the horrors that prisoners in Newgate were obliged to 
go through even during Divine service itself. A little breathing- 
time is given to the reader while Robin, the hero, grows up in a 
bookseller’s shop near Chancery Lane; and then a fresh plunge 
has to be taken in the contemplation of the miseries endured 
by the wretched workhouse children who were sent in - 
numbers to be apprenticed to the factories in Lancashire. Mr 
Westall has resisted the temptation to make demons of the 
owners and overseers; they were hard task-masters, but not with- 
out human feelings if any one knew the way to work on them, 
and this was done by Miriam Ruberry, niece of one factory pro- 
prietor and daughter of the other. Birch Dene is a romantic novel 
of the old-fashioned sort. After performing various feats of valour 
—each one of which is possible, and even probable, although the 
combination in one individual is, to say the least, uncommon— 
Robin turns out to be the son of a rich man, and marries his 
master’s daughter. He is less of a prig than the successful ap- 
prentice usually is, so we forgive him his good luck, especially as 
his stepmother-in-law, with her disinherited son, is certain to be 
a thorn in his flesh for ever after. Mr. Westall has a fair turn 
for story-telling and for getting up facts ; but he should not talk 
of “Admiral Crichton” (vol. ii., p. 13) when he means the 
Admirable Crichton, and should improve the arguments in the 
mouth of his Old Bailey lawyer. How could any one stand up 
before a judge and assert that a woman who steals a cloak for her 
boy, and then, in a fit of remorse, restores it to the owner, in any 
way resembles a man who “called at his friend’s chambers to 
borrow a book, and, not finding him in, took it without leave, 
intending to return it on the following day” (vol. i. p. 103)? still 
less compare the thief to a man “who saw a fellow-creature 
dying of thirst, and gave him a cup of water without thinking to 
whom it might belong.” We are sorry for that lawyer. The 
sooner he leaves the Bar and takes to some species of manual 
labour the better for him. 

Miss Carter is not the first person, as she will not be the 
last, to undertake a task beyond her capacity. She has at- 
tempted in Mrs, Severn to describe a woman—young, beautiful, 
and clever—who takes to drinking out of mere weariness of her 
dull life, and so far, unpleasant though the picture might be, she 
had a right to draw it. But, to continue the metaphor, Miss 
Carter’s perspective is wrong, and some of her figures out of 
drawing. She never, for instance, gives one single reason why 
Clothilde Hugo, aged 23, should throw over a man in India, 
Lucius Danby, whom she did love, so far as she could love any 
one, to marry another man of more than twice her years, who 
was quite poor, and lived in a lonely dale in Yorkshire. Her 
home was in Jersey, and she saw plenty of society, and with 
her natural gifts could surely have found a husband more attrac- 
tive than the excellent Mr. Severn, about whom the reader 
hears so much, and of whom he knows absolutely nothing. 
Then it is quite impossible that her sister, a child of ten, living 
at home, should not have been aware, at any rate, of Lucius 
Danby’s name, so that several years after, when she met him 
in Yorkshire, she should be absolutely blank on the subject. 
Yet this is what Miss Carter wishes the reader to believe. It 
is, again, exceedingly unlikely that Mrs. Severn should leave her 


home for weeks at a time, and stay in a miserable cottage a. 
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few miles off, without her husband having the faintest suspicion 
of her object, or, at the least, suspecting her sanity. When, 
after some years of this isolated existence, Lucius by sud- 
denly returns to Yorkshire as the accepted lover of Miss Marlowe, 
the heiress, the fact of his former engagement to Mrs. Severn, 
and his treatment by her, is considered by the few who know 
it to be as terrible a disgrace to his fiancée as if he had com- 
mitted bigamy. The whole book is, in fact, full of confusion 
and strange notions. Surely it is not usual for an agent's 
family to clothe themselves in deep mourning because the land- 
lord dies P Yet Mrs. Severn gravely discusses with her sister 
the necessity of wearing crape after the death of Admiral 
Marlowe. ‘The children’s ages, too, are as confused as the rest of 
the story. When they are first introduced to the reader they 
are “ playing at graves” in the hay, and giving a kiss to the old 
carter when he guessed rightly the identity of any particular 
grave—yet in two years the elder girls had grown up. ‘There are 
touches of cleverness here and there, but the story lacks clearness 
and concentration, and the descriptions of Mrs. Severn deliberately 
intoxicating herself—with sugar saturated with eau de Cologne 
in default of any other spirit—are revolting. 

As The Red-haired Man’s Wife does not become his wife till 
within fourteen pages of the end of the book, the title can hardly 
be called well chosen. Indeed, the book is like a magic-lantern 
where youths and maidens pass in rapid succession ; but there is 
no story, and what are intended as sketches of local character 
and manners are dead failures, not conveying any clear impression 
to the mind of the reader. In these two particulars it resembles 
A Very Mad World, only that the last-mentioned book is vulgar 
as well as tedious, with an effort at cynicism and philosophy that 
is ineflably wearisome. 


PERSIA.* 


S the author of this volume of the “ Stories of the Nations ’ 
series resided for two or three years at Teheran in the capacity 
of Minister of the United States, and not long ago wrote an in- 
teresting account of his experiences there, we opened his “Story” 
with pleasant anticipations. Nor, though it would not be diflicult 
to pick some holes in his work, have we altogether been dis- 
appointed. He has departed from the plan of the series, for he has 
treated some parts of his subject so slightly that he cannot be 
said to have given us a complete story. Iowever, what he has 
written with any degree of detail is generally satisfactory as far 
as it goes, and is told, for the most part, in a readable fashion. His 
six chapters on the legendary period of Persian history are attrac- 
tive enough, but take up a disproportionate amount of his volume. 
The last of them contains the native legend of the parentage and 
birth of Kai Khosroo or Cyrus, with whose life the Greek histo- 
rians begin their accounts of Persian affairs. A rather tightly- 
packed account is given of the events which took place under the 
Achemenian dynasty down to its overthrow by Alexander the 
Great. For six centuries after his death Persia can scarcely be 
said to have had any independent national existence ; and this 
long period, during which it was subject first to successors of 
Alexander and then to the Parthians, is passed over in very 
few pages. With the revolt of Artaxerxes, or Ardeshir, from 
Artabanus Persia entered on a new era under the monarchs of 
the House of Sassin; and the reigns of the more famous of them, 
and especially that of Sapor II., are described with some spirit. 
That Chosroes Parveez was innocent of the murder of his father 
is not, as the reader may perhaps be led to think, an unusual 
theory for which Mr. Benjamin deserves special credit, nor does 
it appear to be a matter which admits of any doubt. Gibbon 
strongly asserts the young king’s innocence, and the order of 
events renders it virtually certain. At the same time, we cannot 
altogether agree with the character which is given of him here. 
The wisdom and energy of his administration are strangely illus- 
trated by the disorganization which can alone account for the 
failure of Persia to offer any vigorous national resistance to the 
invasions of Heraclius, and his military skill and dauntless spirit 
- his absence from the battle of Nineveh, and his secret flight 
er the defeat of his general. Mr. Benjamin virtually ends his 
story with the conquest of Persia by the Saracens; giving very 
small space to the history of the last twelve centuries—to caliphs, 
khans, and shahs. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING.+ 


| iy is not often that a book thoroughly fulfils the purpose for 
which it is ostensibly written; but, if Mrs. Heaton intended 
to carry out the scheme promised by the title-page, and if Mr. 
Monkhouse, in editing her work after fifteen years, determined to 
make it a monument worthy of her memory, they could not have 
succeeded better. A concise history of painting it is, not too 
concise, not an annotated catalogue, but a book which anybody 
might read for amusement—even a person who cared nothing for 
art. Mr. Monkhouse well says that Mrs. Heaton’s work, “as it 
left the hands of the authoress (sic) remains still the most readable 


* Stories of the Nations—Persia, By S. G. W. Benjamin, lately United 
States Minister to Persia. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

+ A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. New 
Edition, revised by Cosmo Monkhouse. London: Bell & Sons. 


and comprehensive of all short histories of painting.” It has been 
his aim in this new edition not to impair the “ precious quality of 
readableness,” but to add a few notes of artists before omitted, 
to correct dates and matters of fact, and to make a slight 
change of arrangement, by placing Claude and Poussin under: 
the French School. Our attention is caught on the very first 
page by the old, old story of the daughter of Dibutades, prettily 
re-told, and is never allowed to wander till we reach the end. Mr. 


Monkhouse is certainly right in his estimate of the readableness of” 


Mrs. Heaton’s book. She begins, of course, with the art of ancient 
Egypt, which she rightly discriminates into periods, and we can- 
not but think how much the Fayoum portraits would have in- 
terested her. They are necessarily not mentioned in this book. 
There is a very interesting chapter on Greek painting. Un- 
happily no examples of it have come down to us; but the sur- 
passing excellence of their sculpture, and the lovely vase paint-. 
ings, as well as the wall decorations of a debased period at 
Pompeii, the work of the artisan rather than of the artist, show 
that their pictures must have been worthy of their statues. The- 
anecdotes preserved by various writers prove this beyond a 
shadow of doubt. Thus we read of Zeuxis that he was the first 
to exhibit a picture, in the modern fashion, at a price for- 
admission. That they had some better notion of perspective than 
the Pompeian decorations would lead us to expect is evident 
when we are told that Pausias of Sicyon was noted for his skill 
in foreshortening and in painting ceilings; while Agatharchos of 
Samos was a scene-painter. We have particulars of a good many 
— and pictures in Rome, and may mention especially: 
udius, who, in the time of Augustus, invented landscape. 

The third chapter relates to early Christian art, and Keke us 
at last to the patriarch of painters, Cimabue, born at Florence in 
1240. The book-illuminators do not come into Mrs. Heaton’s. 
view, which is rather a pity. In England and Northern France. 
some of the artists on vellum were painting during the lifetime. 
of Cimabue, and long before, works which cannot, except in 
size, be distinguished from pictures. The English school of 
miniaturists reached a very high pitch of excellence, and should 
not be wholly passed over, the more so as their traditions were: 
carried on to a late date, and Nicholas Hilliard, the earliest 
English artist here mentioned, painted on vellum. Mr. Monkhouse 
observes, in a footnote, that from the days of Queen Elizabeth— 
he might have said from the days of Dunstan—there has 
been an uninterrupted succession of fine miniature painters, 
English by birth; an English sehool, in short, more con- 
tinuous, perhaps, than that of any other nation. The chapters. 
on early painters in the Netherlands are particularly interesting.. 
The founders of the school of Bruges, the Van Eycks, were its: 
earliest and greatest representatives. It had prospered during 
wars and commotions, in which other cities had suffered. The 
good Duke Philip of Burgundy made it his favourite residence, 
and hither Jan van Eyck followed the Court while yet the fif- 
teenth century was young. In 1425 he obtained an official posi- 
tion in the ducal household, and was sent to paint the Princess of: 
Portugal at Lisbon before her marriage with Philip. This is am 
interesting episode in the history of art, and has not yet been 
wholly unravelled. A few, not very admirable, works by a pupil of” 
Van Eyck’sare ina public gallery in Lisbon still. A distinguished 
critic thought he had discovered a Portuguese Van Eyck a few 
years ago; but it turned out to be a replica or copy of a picture- 
at Turin, The Van Eycks in our National Gallery are of un- 
doubted authenticity. “Mrs. Heaton fully describes the portraits 
of John Arnolfini and his wife, and also the portrait of a man in 
a red head-dress. Can this be Jan Van Eyck himself? It bears 
a favourite motto of his, “As 1 can,” in Flemish, and is dated 
1433. Although undoubtedly some process of painting in oils was 
in use before the Van Eyck method, it is nevertheless clear that 
the process they invented supplied a want that had long been felt 
by painters. This was Mrs. Heaton’s opinion fifteen years ago,. 
and Mr. Monkhouse sees no occasion to alter or reverse her decision. 
The use of fresco in Italy had perhaps retarded the progress of 
painting in oil; but fresco is inapplicable or perishable on the cold, 
damp walls of a northern cloister, and the medium brought into 
use and perfected by the Van Eycks has since their day produced 
all the greatest pictures. As wonderful as their invention is 
the skill with which they used it, and Mrs. Heaton is certainly 
right in saying that the founders of the School of Bruges were its 

satest masters, for no after painters there ever excelled the Vam 
Frycks in noble conception, colour, or execution. Like Diirer,. 
Lionardo, and other great artists, Jan must have been learned im 
science. Ilis harmony is of the kind sometimes called “ nume- 
rical,” or “ prismatic,” but is the result of deep study, a kind of 
study too much neglected by too many haphazard colourists of the 
present day. So, too, he must have been a chemist, as his great in-~ 
vention testifies. Not only is his perspective perfect, but, as Mrs. 
Heaton remarks, in speaking of the Arnolfini picture, the reflec- 
tions in the mirror have been studied with a perfect knowledge of 
the laws of incidence and reflection. 

Antonello da Messina has the reputation of having first taught 
the Venetians to use the new Flemish medium, Crivelli beimg 
the last great artist to persist in employing tempera. The 
works of John Bellini were among the first triumphs of oil im 
Italy, his less famous father and brother also studying to paint 1» 
it. “Their efforts led to the establishment of the great Venetiam 
school of colourists, many of whose works are attributed to 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, and others, and all of which have ® 
strong family likeness. Giorgione, very few of whose works are: 
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now extant, as he, unfortunately, preferred fresco to oil, has 
left, in his altar-piece at Castelfranco, evidence that in design 
he came very near the great Umbrian, Raphael of Urbino. Only 
four of his pictures are beyond question—the Madonna just men- 
tioned, the study for one of the figures in it, now in the National 
Gallery, a group called the Three Sages, in the Imperial Gallery 
at Vienna, and a family group in the Giovanelli Palace at Venice ; 
but Signor Morelli identifies a considerable number of pictures in 
various places as being probably his. The most important is a 
sleeping Venus at Dresden, which used to be called a Sasso 
Ferrato. As to the marvellous “Venus and Adonis” in the 
National Gallery, which, at Leigh Court, used to be attributed to 
Giorgione, and is now simply marked “ Venetian School,” Mrs. 
Heaton and Mr. Monkhouse offer us no information. 

A considerable space is naturally devoted to Raphael. Mr. 
Monkhouse has added a few notes to Mrs. Heaton’s text in 
this chapter, bringing in the latest discoveries. Mrs. Heaton 
considered his “Madonna di San Sisto” the greatest of his 
works, and praises it without stint. The condition of untouched 
genuineness which characterizes the “ Ansidei Madonna” from 
Blenheim seems to us to place it above any other of Raphael's 
pictures now in existence. The Aldobrandini picture, also in 
the National Gallery, has been greatly painted up, and all the 
foreign Raphaels have suffered severely at the hands of the “ re- 
storer.” Of Raphael's “subject” pictures we have only the 
“Vision of a Knight,” which is in the most genuine condition 

ible. The “Saint Catharine” is also in a very fair state; so 
that for the study of the work of Raphael it may be a question 
whether London is not the best place, even without counting 
the Cartoons, of which Mrs. Heaton has much to say, and the 
Ripalda picture now at South Kensington. On the English 
modern landscape school there are some interesting remarks by 
Mr. Monkhouse in a “concluding note.” He claims for our 
inters that they have led the way in this branch, and have 
ounded a school purely native and original in feeling and colour. 
We are glad to observe that he gives due place and prominence 
to Wilson. In Wilson's finest pictures Mr. Monkhouse thinks 
there is a combination of fine style, fine colour, poetical feeling, 
and true personal observation of nature, which is rare, not only 
in English art, but in the art of the world. This is high praise, 
but it is time Wilson should be recognized; for his pictures, in 
the best class of which the National Gallery is somewhat deficient, 
are often quite equal to those of Claude. 

It required some courage in Mr. Monkhouse to follow and edit 
a writer so fascinating as Mrs. Heaton; but his task has been 
carried out in such a manner as to reflect the greatest credit on 
the undertaking. 


STEPHEN HISLOP.* 


HETHER we consider the establishment of a Scotch mission 

in what was then a purely native State, or researches 
amongst the Gonds, or his various accomplishments as a geologist 
and botanist, or his premature death, the life of such a pioneer 
as Stephen Hislop deserved to be written. He had much of the 
earnestness and force of character that was so conspicuous in Dr. 
Duff. IlLere and there, as might be expected, we find, amongst 
a good range of thought, a little of the Covenanter’s rigidity 
and fierceness. Why, for instance, when a steamer from Dundee 
struck on a rock, apparently in fine weather, should Mr. 
Hislop conclude that the unfortunate passengers, who had been 
dancing and listening to innocent music, were all servants 
of Satan, and were held fast by the evil one? Dancing, in 
fact, seems to be as criminal in Mr. Hislop’s eyes as it was in 
those of David Deans. On a subsequent occasion Mr. Hislop re- 
fused to continue giving lectures in geology at the large military 
station of Kamthi, because the programme for the evening in- 
cluded a dance. And it is rather hard on a very eminent ad- 
ministrator and sound churchman that Mr. Hislop should contrast 
his character with that of a member of the Free Kirk, by saying 
that, while the’ former “is only an enlightened civilian with 
respect for religion and missions, his Secretary is Captain——, a 
Highland Free Churchman and a Christian.” Dr. Smith, who has 
already given us some excellent biographies of the men who pre- 
ceded Hislop in the same field of honourable labour, might have 
used his discretion in pruning and toning down these and similar 
remarks, which, no doubt, escaped the writer from mere habit, 
like those about “national defections, right-hand extremes, and 
left-handed fallings off,” which occurred to David Deans on his 
deathbed, though he was believed to have died in charity with all 
men. In truth, Dr. Smith is one of those excellent persons whom 
Dr. Johnson would have liked for one special quality. All his 
favourites are swans of the blackest hue. And while he can see no 
defect in such persons, and often credits them with performances 
to which they have no sort of claim, he never misses an oppor- 
tunity of dealing back-handers to his old foes. The late Sir Henry 
Durand was in many ways a remarkable man ; but, because he was 
not sent to the Central Provinces after his stormy period of office 
‘in Tenasserim, Dr. Smith conjures up an imaginary body which 
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he terms the “Bengal clique,” to account for want of pro- 
motion. Dr. Smith knows perfectly well that the Bengal clique, 
if it existed, had no more control over such appointments as 
Residencies at foreign Courts than it had over the conduct of 
Dr. Smith’s own weekly journal, The Friend of India, and it is 
uite absurd to say that the Non-Regulation System was first 
evised by Durand in Tenasserim. It existed in that province, in 
Assam, Saugor, and Nerbudda, Chuka Nagpur, and other places, 
while Durand was only a lieutenant of Engineers. At page 107 
Dr. Smith appears to confound the festival of the Holi, its red 
bower and obscene jests, with that of the Charak Pajd or 
swinging festival. Sir John Kaye could not have been the editor 
of the Bengal Hurkam newspaper in 1848, seeing that he had left 
India for good in the beginning of 1845. The members of the 
Supreme Council, not being J). Smith’s swans, are taxed with 
having kept back the truth about the misgovernment of Nagpore 
from Lord Dalhousie, who was absent in the Punjab. This is 
wholly erroneous. Lord Dalhousie was kept fully informed of 
everything that went on in every native province in India, whether 
he was at Simla or in Calcutta; and, as o came down to Calcutta 
in the beginning of 1852 to conduct the Burmese war, and as Dr. 
Smith’s remarks refer to 1854, they would, even if correct, be not 
in point. Again, Lord Canning’s Council at the commencement 
of the Mutiny are described “as the least satisfactory set of 
advisers that had ever paralysed a personally brave and responsible 
ruler” since the days of Lord Auckland. In that very Council 
there sat one of the most acute of English lawyers, and one of the 
most enlightened and honest of civilians, both of whom are still 
living after very long and honourable careers. Dr. Smith has also 
a knack of settling off hand in a sentence or two some of the 
gravest questions which have perplexed and exercised successive 
generations of administrators ; at p. 269 he touches on the settle- 
ment or assessment of the revenue, one which he is perfectly 
aware underlies all progress or development whatever, and has 
severed the most practised officials in India into two or more 
opposite camps. et he jauntily disposes of the difficulty by 
saying that it is unfortunate “that these periodical bases or 
settlements are not yet made permanent on corn-rents.” Dr. Smith 
ought to remember that tremendous issues of this kind, involvin 
the right of the State to share in the increasing agricultural an 
commercial prosperity of the kingdom, cannot be dealt with in 
this smooth and easy way. Notwithstanding Dr. Smith’s inveterate 
habit of dealing slaps at old opponents, of reviving forgotten con- 
troversies, and of crediting his favourites with merits which the 
themselves would have been the last to claim, there is really muc' 
that is valuable and interesting in Hislop’s biography. Stephen 
Hislop, who, though born of humble parents, had, like so many of 
his countrymen, made the very most of his educational advanta 
was sent out to Nagpore to try avery novel experiment. The Free 
Kirk missionaries had adopted the plan of attacking Hindu idolatry 
at the great centres of civilization. They had for their principal 
stations the Presidency towns. Here they established excellent 
schools; they addressed audiences of educated and intelligent 
natives; they published pamphlets and edited reviews; they 
trusted that education amongst the higher classes would gradu- 
ally lead to their enlightenment and possible conversion ; and 
that, through the leaders of native society, the lower classes 
might eventually be reached. But they did not establish out- 
stations in the jungles and villages as the Church Missionary 
Society has done in Nuddea and the South of India, and they did 
not address themselves to the agricultural community. So, in 
February 1845, Hislop and his wife were established in a small 
bungalow at Setabaldi, close to the great Mahratta city of Nag- 
ur. Here he worked for nearly twenty years, studying the 
Marathi language, conducting a school, making some converts, 
deriving support from the civil and military officials of the 
Government, visiting the large military station of Kamthi, ten 
miles off, making tours in the interior in the delightful cold 
season, and impressing every man, English or Hindu, with a con- 
viction of his zeal, truthfulness, and sincerity. About all this 
Dr. Smith writes extremely well. Here the biographer’s Indian 
experience has enabled him to avoid errors in names, geography, 
and social matters, Hislop himself had a narrow escape from 
death at the hands of a set of swashbucklers who tried to get up 
a disturbance at the time of the annexation of the country, 
and who mistook the inoffensive preacher for a military officer. 
But a good constitution and temperate habits enabled him 
to recover from ten severe cuts on the head and numerous 
bruises on the body. At the time of the Mutiny his intimate 
knowledge of native society proved of signal advantage to 
the maintenance of order. The Irregular Cavalry, com 
chiefly of Mohammedans, and the infantry, composed of high- 
caste Hindus, had plotted a general rising for the 12th of June. 
They were to a certain extent held in check by the Madras 
Native Infantry, a portion of the army which, if not exactly 
loyal, never lent itself to the common practice of firing bungalows 
and shooting down officers and their wives. An excellent old 
Mohammedan gentleman named Faiz Baksh—for Mussulmans 
could be loyal in those days, as in our times of seditious Con- 
gresses—communicated the plot to Mr. Hislop, who gave warning 
to the authorities. The mutineers were apprehended ; some were 
blown from guns; the native population was disarmed ; the fort 
at Setabaldi was garrisoned, and the estimable Faiz Baksh was 
duly rewarded with the: post of Kotwal, or Head of the Police. 
The peace of this province was never disturbed, nor was com- 
munication between Bengal and Bombay interrupted during the 
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whole of that year. Mr. Hislop’s daily journal of events at that 
critical period is a model of conciseness and simplicity. 

His labours as a missionary to the Hindus were diversified 
by his inquiries into the language and customs of the Gonds. 
This tribe is Dravidian, Dr. Smith holds, as distinct from the 
Kolarians, or Santals and Kols. For ten years Mr. Hislop col- 
lected materials for vocabularies, cnttend the ten or twelve 
subdivisions of the Gond community, watched them at their 
festivals, and noted down curious facts regarding the ceremonies 
at births, marriages, and burials. His papers after his death were 
arranged and published with an excellent commentary by Sir 
Richard Temple, who was Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces at the time of Mr. Hislop’s sad death. The Gonds, it 
seems, though aborigines, or at least immigrants from the north 
long before the Aryans, were no mere dwellers in the jungle shoot- 
ing or trapping wild animals. They were powerful enough to 
establish four kingdoms between the Nerbudda Valley and the 
Upper Godavery. Inferior in arts and civilization to the Hindus, 
they still left architectural remains displaying power and skill 
near Jubbulpore, Bartool, and Chindwarra. ‘They were the 
authors of a regular system of irrigation, and, aided by divers 
undulations and streams, constructed vast reservoirs on which 
the staple products of the country, rice and sugar-cane, are still 
dependent. They often substitute for ploughing a wasteful prac- 
tice of burning slopes, leaving the ashes of grass and brushwood, 
and trusting to the rains for a crop. They are described as 
honest, truthful, physically active and brave, but alas! for 
Archdeacon Farrar’s theory, they consumed large quantities of 
ardent spirits long before we annexed the land. Amongst other 
deities they worship ancestors, the Tiger God, and the Cholera 
Goddess. But they call in Brahmans to celebrate their mar- 
riages and to name their children, and they further recognize 
Hinduism in prohibiting the remarriage of widows. Dr. Smith 
gives us some specimens of the five songs about a mythical 
personage called Lingo, his birth from a flower, his nurture on 

oney, his meeting with four Gonds, whom he taught to clear 
the forest and to roast game; his death and resuscitation, after 
which he passed away in the fashion of King Arthur; a para- 
phrase of the legend by the late Captain Forsyth, who turned 
the missionary’s literal translation into Hiawathan verse, is 
expressive and scholarly. 

r. Hislop seems to have had some doubts whether as a 
missionary he was justified in devoting a portion of his time to 
scientific studies, conchology, geology, and botany. We think 
that such a conscientious and hard-working man might have dis- 
carded all qualms of conscience. In the first place, revelations as 
to the age of the earth and quadrupeds and shells embedded in 
deposits were not in the least likely to shake his faith. He could 
correspond with learned members of the Asiatic Societies about 
Mesozoic sandstones and Tertiary traps, collect specimens of 
snakes, ferns, vegetables, and animals, without ever losing sight 
of his first duty. The late Dr. John Watson puts the case in a 
proper light when he writes that the study of the works of God 
in their own measure may refresh a mind exhausted by other 
occupations, and that what is worthy of God to create, it is 
worthy of man to inspect and investigate. The account of Mr. 
Hislop’s last days, his renewed energy and activity, and his mys- 
terious death by drowning in a small stream, which had risen 
owing to rain on the hills from a few inches in the morning to 
several feet deep in the evening, is from the pen of Sir R. Temple, 
and is in excellent taste and feeling. Hislop is not the only mis- 
sionary in India who, while steadily pursuing the main object 
for which funds are collected, Societies exist, and preachers are 
sent out, identified himself with the welfare of the agricultural 
population, and in peaceful as well as in critical times rendered 
good service to the Administration and the State. 


TWO MEDICAL BOOKS.* 
| | ayaa the pulse and examining the tongue are operations 


rarely omitted by medical men in their interviews with 
patients. We fear that not infrequently they are performed as 
a matter of routine, and that but little is observed which aids in 
the formation of a correct diagnosis. In the Croonian Lectures, 
delivered by Dr. Broadbent at the College of Physicians last 
year, he entered fully into the subject of the pulse, and the in- 
formation which may be gathered from its intelligent examina- 
tion. In the Lumleian Lectures delivered at the same place 
this year, we have Dr. Dickinson instructing us in the con- 
clusions to be drawn from various states of the tongue. In 
an introduction to the lectures is contained a slight historical 
sketch of the opinions of physicians with reference to morbid 
conditions of the tongue foom the time of Hippocrates to the 
present day. The first lecture gives a description of the micro- 
scopic and naked-eye appearances of this organ in health, ad- 
mitting, however, that this is merely an average condition, and 
not an absolute standard to which all healthy tongues must 
conform. Then follows an ingenious classification of unhealthy 
tongues, based upon the increase or diminution of the amounnt of 
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epithelial covering. With the one exception of Pityriasis Lingue, 
the author excludes from consideration the local diseases to which 
the organ itself is liable, and deals only with the changes pro- 
duced in it by certain constitutional disorders. The second, as 
well as the first, lecture is devoted to a description of the 
appearances presented by the twelve classes into which Dr. 
Dickinson divides the unhealthy states of the tongue. There 
is, of course, no definite line of demarcation between these 
classes, one shading gradually off into the next. The causes 
and significance of alterations taking place in the tongue are 
considered in the third lecture. The author does not agree with 
Mr. J. Hutchinson in thinking that the accumulation of fur is 
rincipally due to local causes—such as the absence of cleansing 
y the friction of solid food, local irritation by broken teeth, 
stoppage of the nostrils, &c.—nor in regarding the white coating 
as mainly of parasitic origin. He believes that the furred con- 
dition is generally due to overgrowth of epithelium combined 
with dryness from failure of salivary secretion, both of which 
commonly occur as local manifestations of constitutional states. 
The value of this book appears to us to be somewhat lowered by 
the fact that Dr. Dickinson's observations of the tongue have 
been chiefly made in cases of grave disease, where other 
symptoms are so marked that the importance of the evidence to 
be obtained from the aspect of this organ is comparatively in- 
significant. There are many cases of gastric and hepatic 
functional disorders in which the appearance presented by the 
tongue is almost the only objective symptom. If we could have 
been enlightened as to how far its condition may be taken 
as an aid to diagnosis in the various forms of dyspepsia, the in- 
formation, though of a less imposing character, would have had 
more practical utility. 

The St. John’s Ambulance Association in England and the 
similar Association of St. Andrew in Scotland have done good 
work during the last few years by diffusing a knowledge of the 
means by which first aid may be afforded to the sick and wounded 
before they can obtain the professional assistance of a medical 
man. Not only in war, but by various accidents on railways, in 
the streets, in mines, on the sea and river, &c., are “ perils by 
land and perils by water” liable to be encountered, and to result 
in wounds and injuries of various kinds. In addition to these 
dangers, poor human nature is subject to attacks of sudden 
and unexpected illness. In all such cases the assistance 
of one who has undergone the training given by an Ambulance 
Association is invaluable, and the welfare of the patient often 
depends upon the skill and promptness with which such first 
aid is administered. Many a valuable life has been lost by 
hemorrhage, poison, and drowning, which, by the exercise of 
such knowledge as would: be possessed by any one holding an 
ambulance certificate, would have been saved. More than this, 
great, and even fatal, injury is now and again inflicted by the 
well-meant but ignorant ministrations of those who have had no 
such education. A common instance of the kind is where injudi- 
cious friends insist upon propping up a fainting man, instead of 
keeping him in the horizontal position. In addition to the two 
principal Associations already mentioned, there are many local 
ambulance corps whose members are regularly drilled for the 
work of tending and removing those requiring their services. 
Dr. R. Lawton Roberts, who is officially connected with the 
Society at St. John’s Gate, is enthusiastic in his advocacy of 
ambulance teaching. Ilis book on the subject gives plain in- 
structions on the methods to be adopted in the emergencies of 
most frequent occurrence, and these are rendered more intelligible 
by a large number of illustrations. He also describes the ap- 
paratus for the removal of the sick and wounded and the man- 
ner of using it. We scarcely think that the author should have 

laced nursing guilds in the same category as ambulance corps. 

here is an important difference between them in the fact that, 
to the members of the former, nursing must be the business of 
their lives, whereas with the members of the latter it is, except 1n 
the case of the army, an adjunct to their ordinary work, We 
heartily wish the ambulance movement “ God speed.” 


SOME BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


R. JORDAN'S Standard of Value is an attempt to show 
that what is now currently known as “ Bimetallism” 
would be not only desirable as the result of an international 
agreement by which the ratio between gold and silver would be 
fixed, but would be profitable if this country only were to adopt 
it, and to do so, leaving the ratio between the two metals to ad- 
just itself. A further point on which he lays much stress is that 
monometallism involves, in his opinion, a gigantic fraud on the 
public with regard to the National Debt, which, having been 
incurred for the most part under a bimetallic currency, should 
be repayable, whether as to the capital sum or as to the interest 
thereon, in either silver or gold. There is no doubt that bimetal- 
lism, stated, however, with limitations disregarded by Mr. Jordan, 
has been gaining ground of late years, and that the number and 
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weight of its supporters entitle it to a tful hearing. We 
will state as briefly as the subject of 
views on it, taking note especially of those which appear to us 
unfounded and dangerous. Mtr. Jordan argues the point at issue 
mainly as it affects the stability of prices, and maintains along 
with other less extreme bimetallists that a double standard is 
less liable to variations than a single one. This seems at first 
sight a rather startling proposition. Gold, which some years 

stood in the open market in the ratio of about 1:15}, now 
stands in the ratio of about 1:22; and it would seem clear that, 
silver having depreciated some 50 per cent., every one, under the 
bimetallic system, would pay his debts in the cheaper metal, even 
though he had contracted them when the dearer only was the 
legal standard. It is true that there are compensatory forces at 
work which tend, at least, to keep the ratio Geecaan gold and 
silver steadier than would otherwise be the cause. The mere 
coining of silver to the extent required for purposes of currency 
would withdraw a large amount of silver from the market, thus 
enhancing its value. There is also another automatic action of 
the market which would tend to keep silver and gold in a less 
unstable equilibrium. The influx of silver which in this country 
would follow close on the establishment of a bimetallic standard 
would be accompanied by a large exportation of gold to other 
countries, whether for purposes of currency or of industry, and 
this in the international market would tend to lower the value of 
gold. Thus silver would rise and gold would fall. We purposely 
emphasize the word “tend,” partly because political economy, 
owing to the hypothetical character of its premisses, is, in a special 
sense, a science of tendencies, and partly because, in the case under 
consideration, we have to balance with some nicety two conflict- 
ing sets of economic forces. Mr. Henry Sidgwick, laying, in our 
opinion, too much weight on the compensatory forces, declares 
in his Principles of Political Economy for bimetallism, as the 
system offering the more stable medium of exchange. Karl Marx, 
an economist with whom we have not often the pleasure of agree- 
ing, declares emphatically for a single standard (Kapital, i. 68). 
His terse and lucid remarks on the subject are well worth read- 
i So, indeed, does the late Mr. Fawcett, a thinker of a wholly 
different stamp from either Mr. Sidgwick or Karl Marx. We 
readily admit that the two compensatory forces mentioned above do 
a deal to mitigate the objections toa double standard ; but it 
is a mere begging of the question to say that they counterbalance 
them. This is the very point at issue. It is agreed on all hands 
that inconveniences attach to any system of currency which you 
may choose to adopt. What we want to do is to get hold of the 
system which has the least. And the one that presents the most 
is, in our opinion, that of Mr. Jordan. He proposes bimetallism 
for England alone, without any such international agreement as 
would give the compensatory forces the freest play, and without 
any defined ratio between gold and silver, in the absence of which, 
as we shall see, trade will be turned for the most part into specu- 
lation. Let us hear Mr. Jordan himself :— 

As repeatedly stated throughout this volume, I do not want Government 
to declare that so much silver is worth so much gold, but merely to allow 
the Mint to coin silver as well as gold as unlimited legal tender for the 
pound sterling. The natural action of the laws of supply and demand 


will then make the pound sterling valuation the market value of the two 
metals in relation to each other (p. 140, note). ‘ 


This is bimetallism with a vengeance. All that the Mint can do 
in coining gold and silver will then be to guarantee that there 
shall be a certain quantity of pure gold and silver in each coin, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer (Social Statics) would not even have Go- 
vernment do this, and would leave it as free to anybody to coin 
money as to make hats. But, on Mr. Jordan’s principles, one or 
other of the two metals must be always at a premium, according 
to the fluctuating market values of the two and to the varyin 
conditions of international trade. Government fixing no lega 
tatio between gold and silver, the market value alone of the two 
will determine the price of commodities; and as this varies, so 
will the price of commodities vary. In other words, we shall 
have two separate and distinct standards. If a man comes to 
another and asks the price of a piece of land :—“ Well,” he 
will in substance answer, “I can let you have it for a thousand 
sovereigns, or for the market value of these in silver,” in a ratio, 
say, of fifteen or twenty or twenty-five, according to the relative 
market value of the two metals. The fluctuation in the market 
value of gold and silver would be met by a corresponding fluctua- 
tion in the ~_— of commodities, and the larger part of the trade 
of the worl would assume a ruinously speculative character. 
_ As to the question of the relative values of the two metals, it 
1s commonly assumed that of late years a great depreciation of 
silver has taken place. An American Commission, however, re- 
porting in 1876, puts down the changes which have taken place 
to an appreciation of gold. It may be an interesting inquiry to 
find out how far this is the ease. But the question is not essential 
to our argument. Both the depreciation and the appreciation of 
the two precious metals will probably vary in different parts of 
the world according to the conditions of international trade, and 
to the financial policy of the leading commercial nations. Mr. 
Jordan marks off the year 1873, when the French Mint was closed 
a silver, and when the German demand for gold was at its 
eight, as the date when true monometallism came into lay in 
land, the free coinage of silver at foreign mints having till 
n largely compensated for the restricted coinage at our own. 
© commercial depression which began to show itself in that 
year was, in Mr. Jordan’s opinion, mainly due to this cause. On 


this point there are three remarks to make. First, many of those 
who then knew nothing of bimetallism or monometallism foresaw, 
on wholly different grounds, the period of depression which was 
approaching, and shaped their commercial action accordingly. 
Secondly, the depression began too soon after the financial changes 
in France and Germany for it to be due to them as their chief 
cause. Even were the changes bad, more time would have been 
required for their results to have shown themselves on a world- 
wide scale. And, thirdly, after the evils to which Mr. Jordan 
attaches so much importance have been at work for fifteen years, 
trade, instead of going from bad to worse, is now showing the 
most hopeful symptoms of revival, or, to speak more truly, has 
greatly revived. 

We cannot, within the brief limits of the present article, 
ey to give an exhaustive treatment of the subject. Mr. 

ordan is an extreme theorist, and we should have to adopt a 
somewhat different line of argument in opposing those who sur- 
round bimetallism with all sorts of conditions and safeguards. 
Apart from economical arguments, Mr. Jordan brings it forward 
as amatter of moral obligation that the Government should allow 
the interest on the National Debt, the greater part of which was 
contracted under a double standard, to be paid in silver or gold 
at the option of the debtor. The enhancement of the value of 
gold might easily double the real value of the debt, and, there- 
fore, a debt of nominally 750,000,000/. might become equivalent 
to a debt of 1,500,000,000/. But does not the writer perceive that 
an appreciation in the value of gold means an increase in the 
= asing power of gold, and that this applies, not only to the 
National Debt, but to all other debts? It applies to the debts 
owing to anybody, just as much as the debts which he owes 
either to the Government as taxes, or to anybody else; and when 
he pays out in appreciated gold he also is himself paid in appre- 
ciated gold. And as to the morality of the question, the National 
Debt is so constantly changing hands that few of the holders of 
the year 1816 can now be living ; nor was any one, according to 
Mr. Jordan, actually wronged till the year 1873. These were 
wronged, as he explains to us, by the action of the French and 
German Governments in rearranging their currency ; and it is no 

rt of the duty of our own Government to compensate English 
investors or taxpayers for any loss that they may suffer from the 
financial policy of foreign Governments. Putting it in the best 
light, a reversion to the double standard would be but robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

The “Discourse on Free Trade,” by the late Karl Marx, pub- 
lished this year in English, and edited by Mr. Frederick Engels, 
was delivered before the Democratic Club in Brussels on the 
gth of January, 1848. The date in this case is of some import- 
ance, as the address was given about six weeks before the Paris 
Revolution of February, and from eight to nine weeks before the 
— risings in Vienna and Berlin. The storm had not yet 

urst ; but the Liberal attitude assumed by Pope Pius IX. ever 
since his accession in 1846, and the victory of the Liberal party 
in Switzerland in the “Sonderbundskrieg” of 1847, had made 
“Reform” the watchword, not only of the masses, but of the 
more intelligent politicians throughout Europe. Marx, already 
known as a Radical of the most advanced type, had been expelled 
in turn from Germany and France, and had, like other more 
distinguished exiles, taken refuge for a time in Belgium. This 
pamphlet, written when Marx was about thirty years of age, 
represents the earlier thoughts of the writer, just as his most 
important work, that on “Capital,” first published in 1867, gives 
his maturer solution of social problems. 

The address is written in strange ignorance of the country with 
which it is chiefly oceupied—namely, England—which became 
later the home and shelter of the writer :— 


for whom cheap food is to be procured at any 
The people see in these self-sacrificing 


The people [he — 
cost are very ungratefu 
gentlemen, in Bowring, Bright, and Co., their worst enemies and the 


most shameless hypocrites. Every one knows that in England the 
struggle between Liberals and Democrats takes the name of the struggle 
between Free-traders and Chartists. 


Now, as a fact, Chartism represented a comparatively small sec- 
tion even of the working classes; and its collapse, just three 
months after the date of Marx's address, showed how hollow the 
movement had been. The fight over the Corn-laws, Marx goes on 
to maintain, was not one carried on in the interests of the work- 
ing classes, but one-between landlords and capitalists only. The 
working classes, he continues, “ know very well that the price of 
bread was to be reduced in order to reduce wages, and that the 
profit of capital would rise by as much as rent fell.” Now that 
there was any such purpose on the part of those who abolished 
the Corn-laws is an absurdity which only derives the faintest 
colour, even toa foreign reader, from the fact that some of those 
foremost in the struggle for Free-trade have been opponents 
of the beneficial factory legislation of the last half-century. 
But that their purpose was honestly philanthropic hardly any 
one will be so silly as to deny. Nor can it be admitted that 
cheap food necessarily lowers the wages of labour. To what- 
ever conclusion we may arrive by abstract reasoning from one 
out of the many aspects of a complex problem, the fact re- 
mains that, along with the cheapening of the necessaries of life, 
the material condition of the working classes (which largely de- 
pends on the purchasing power of their wages) has been steadil 

improving. Statistical evidence, as well as the personal recol- 
lections of multitudes still living, will fully bear out this state- 


‘ment. That there are temporary fluctuations in the condition 
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of industry in general, that the introduction of machinery has 
modified all forms of industry, and in certain countries has killed 
off some—all this, and much to the same effect, is true. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the speculative instinct, strong in most men, and 
easily stimulated even in the more prudent, has much to do with 
those periods of crisis and depression from which all industries 
from time to time suffer. Under whatever system industry is 
carried on (except under a system of penal communism, by which 
earnings are forcibly divided according to some preconceived 
theory), this speculative instinct will of itself be the cause of 
alternate periods of inflation and depression. This instinct, when 
kept within rational bounds, is a motive of the highest value in 
commercial affairs ; but, after a period of safe trading and mode- 
rate profits, it seems always, unforewarned by previous experi- 
ence, to break loose from restraint, and, after a short period in 
which immense fortunes are realized, to end in a crisis in which 
as many more are lost, and in which the fabric of credit is, for a 
time, shattered to its foundation. 

Karl Marx, however, lays the greatest stress on the effect of 
machinery on wages; and from the great changes which this new 
method of production has effected he goes on to conclude that 
these changes will be permanent, must always tend to the reduc- 
tion of wages, and must finally end in the enslavement of the 
working classes. The idea that industry, after a period of depres- 
sion, can adapt itself to the new conditions finds no place in 
Marx’s philosophy. Free-trade and competition, according to 
him, “reduce the price of every commodity to the minimum cost 
of production. Thus the minimum of wages is the natural price 
of lehene ”"—observe the fallacy lying hid in the word natural— 
“and what is the minimum of wages? Just so much as is re- 
quired for production of the articles absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the worker, for the continuation, by hook or by 
crook, of his own existence and of that of his class.” But if, in 
1848, the labourer could only just keep body and soul together, 
how is it that now, after thirty years of, Free-trade, and after a 
= of exceptional depression, he finds himself better clothed, 

tter fed, better housed, and better educated than when Marx 
delivered this address ? And how, it may naturally be asked, can 
Marx advocate that very Free-trade which, according to him, is 
the parent of so much misery? The reader will smile at his 
answer :-— 

Generally speaking, the Protective system in these days is Con- 
servative, while the Free-trade system works destructively. It breaks up 
old nationalities and carries antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie to 
the uttermost point. In a word, the Free-trade system hastens the Social 
Revolution. In this revolutionary sense alone, gentlemen, I am in favour 
of Free-trade. 


In this sense also Frederick Engels, who furnishes a | ag 
introduction, a good deal longer than Marx’s original address, is 
also a Free-trader. 

On page 2 of Dr. Eugen von Bihm-Bawerk’s treatise on 
Capital and Interest we are met by the following statement :— 
“It is true that all capital, which serves as a means of pro- 
duction, is also capable of bearing interest ; but not inversely. A 
dwelling-house, a horse kept for hire, a lending library, yields 
interest on his capital to the proprietor without having anything 
to do with the production of new objects of desire.” (Giiter ; see 
definition of Giiter, p. 7. The author confines his “ Library” to 
one consisting of novels, but the argument is the same.) Now 
let us take the author's use of the word “capital, which is prac- 
tically identical with that of Mr. Fawcett—namely, “ Wealth 
which has been accumulated with the object” (we should prefer 
to add the words or result) “ of assisting production ”; and let us 
ask ourselves whether the very foundations of his theory will 
bear examination. Has a dwelling-house anything to do with 
the production of new objects of desire or not? Of course 
it has. If the food which nourishes the labourer, the clothes 
which warm him, the tools he works with are reckoned as 
capital, the same is the case with the house that shelters him. 
A horse which, whether hired or not, carries raw material from 
the docks to the factory has surely something to do with the 
production of objects of desire. And is not a lending library 
which is used by thousands of students in aid of their own litera 
work an instrument of future production? When we meet with 
such astonishing misconceptions of the subject on its very 
threshold, what are we to expect from the writer when we come 
to its more thorny and intricate paths? A lengthy chapter is 
devoted to the various definitions of capital, and the discussions 
arising therefrom. The author, who has already made use of the 
word as in one sense meaning “an instrument of production,” 
favours us with his own final dictum, which we shall give in the 
original German, not that we are incapable of the task of transla- 
tion, but because we fail here, as elsewhere, fully to catch the 
author’s meaning :—-“ Das Kapital aber ist nichts anderes als der 
Inbegriff der Zwischenprodukte, die auf den einzelnen Etappen 
des ausholenden Umweges zur Entstehung kommen.” The greater 
part of the book is written in this style, and after doing one’s best 
to extract the meaning of a definition or a sentence, one is too apt 
to find that it contains either a fallacy or a truism. There are 
here and there pages in which the author writes in simple lan- 
guage on some of the practical applications of his theories; but 
the obscurity and arbitrary character of his definitions would 
render, even if our space permitted it, a fuller discussion of the 
book both useless and tiresome. 


HONORE FRAGONARD.* 


M LE BARON ROGER PORTALIS may fairly claim to 
e have done final justice to the painter Fragonard. In this 
sumptuous volume, through which its pink interleaves diffuse an 
appropriate rose tendre, all the good fairies of the book-building 
art, save one, appear to have cordially co-operated. The defaulter 
is that particular damsel who presides over the binding and 
stitching. Speaking seriously, we are wholly unable to understand 
what kind of tradition can possibly justify the issue of a bulky 
book, on stout simili-japon paper, with sides and sewing so frail 
that it is reduced after an hour's consultation to the dispersed 
condition of a work in numbers. Apart from this defect, which 
is not irremediable, our task is mainly the pleasant one of praise, 
M. Mangonot’s design upon the cover—a kind of artistic cento in 
which the inquirer will detect more than one of “ Frago’s” own 
inventions—is graceful and ingenious, the type is excellent, and 
the various tlidngn and reproductions of the most effective and 
liberal kind. An army of collectors and connoisseurs have placed 
their treasures at the author's disposal, and the result is a wealth 
of illustration which, even in these days of expensive art-books, is 
exceptional in its extent and variety. Of his own part in the enter- 
prise the author speaks with studious modesty ; and it must be con- 
ceded that in this particular case it is scarcely an advantage to have 
as predecessors the De Goncourts, whose sketch of Fragonard 
in L’Art du XVIII Sitcle (troisiéme série) is one of the least 
tortured and most sympathetic specimens of their langue imagée. 
But M. Portalis has one incalculable advantage—even over the 
critics par excellence of this special period—he is the latest in the 
field. Since the De Goncourts wrote, many drawings and paint- 
ings hitherto unknown have been discovered, and he has been 
able to supplement and extend certain portions of the story which 
they had touched but superficially. He has visited the house at 
Grasse (where Fragonard was born), which they had only de- 
scribed at second hand from the account by M. Lagrarige in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts; and he dwells at length upon that 
correspondence of Natoire with M. de Marigny which throws so 
much light upon Fragonard’s Roman studies—a correspondence 
to which they make but meagre reference. Among absolute 
novelties, M. Portalis prints documents relating to Fragonard 
during the Revolution, a letter of Augustin de St.-Aubin respect- 
ing the publication of the Contes de la Fontaine, and last, but not 
least, a number of notes from Fragonard’s clever sister-in-law 
and pupil, Marguerite Gérard. Finally, he has appended to his 
pages a complete iconography of the painter's work—that is to 
say, a detailed and exhaustive catalogue of his portraits, paint- 
ings, and drawings. 

To those for whom Honoré Fragonard is merely the typical 
artist of /unettes and dessus de portes—the launcher of light loves 
through an ether of rose-colour—the decorator of boudoirs for 
ballet-dancers like La Giuimard—the pages of M. Portalis will 
come as a revelation. Even those more instructed admirers who 
are familiar with the delicate engravings of Beauvarlet and 
Regnault, of Dambrun and De Launay (“ La Coquette fixée,” “ Le 
Baiser &la Dérobée,” “Le Colin-Maillard,” the mystical “Sacrifice 
de la Rose,” the charming and fanciful “ Fontaine d'Amour,” the 
original of which was exhibited in 1872 at Bethnal Green by Sir 
Richard Wallace), will recognize in this careful and conscientious 
study, with its multiplied evidences of Fragonard’s abilities as an 
etcher, a landscapist, a miniature-painter, a book-illustrator, and 
a draughtsman pure and simple, an artist of wider gifts and a 
greater poetry of imagination than they had previously imagined. 
Here, for example, is the “Coresus and Callirhoé” with which he 
dazzled and astonished the Academy of 1765; here are the 
etchings of satyrs that he did in Italy; here are some of. the 
illustrations to the Contes de La Fontaine; here (thanks to the 
facilities of modern processes) are drawings in sepia, landscapes in 
crayon, sketches in sanguine (note specially the “Jeune Fille 
debout” of page 240), and studies of the nude which suggest 
rather the opulent and lavish hand of Rubens than that of the 
conventional designer of a theatrical Olympus. They suggest 
also, some of these last, that the collection is in this respect 
more fitted for the lock-up bookcase of the amateur than the 
open table—in other words, that more than one of its embel- 
lishments are of the class che non si mostrano alle donne. But, 
if this side of Fragonard’s art is distasteful to our modern 
taste—which, by the way, is far less “ thorough ” in its eighteenth- 
centuryism than we are apt to believe—there is an aspect of his 
genius which we can accept. without reservation. Nothing can 
well be more charming, and more healthy in their charm, than 
some of those fortunate compositions of home life which be- 
long to the period when, a man of nine-and-thirty, he took to 
wife a handsome, black-eyed girl from his own birthplace m 
Provence, and speedily, in his new capacity of father, began to 
find a fresh series of models to his hand. To this date belong 
“Dites donc—S'il vous plait,’ where the young mother is dis- 
tributing their supper to her family; “La Premiére Legon 
d’Equitation,” where a delightful little fellow is taking his first ride 
upon the house-dog; “Le Déjeuner de l’Ane,” “ L’Heureuse 
Fécondité,” and the admirable “Jeune Mére,” the last two of 
which and the first have been engraved by N. de Launay. 
Fragonard’s art, reflecting, as for the most part it does, an epoch 
of affectation and frivolity, of grace and gracelessness, cannot 


* Honoré Fragonard; sa vie et son @uvre, By Baron Roger Portalis. 
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for diuturnity ; but, in his rural and domestic pictures, a 
branch of his genius upon which his biographer does not omit to 
lay stress, he touches with a saving sincerity a subject that is 
imperishable. 


HODGKIN’S DYNASTY OF THEODOSIUS.* 


M* HODGKIN is a laudable example of an historian who is 
not contented to write only for students, but yearns with 
desire to make all men, and all women also, sharers of the fruits 
of his own zeal. Though still engaged on his work Italy and her 
Invaders, he has already produced a short and popular account of 
the matter contained in his first volumes. He is resolved that no 
one should have any excuse for doubting about the causes which 
led to the downfall of the Roman Empire, or should mistake the 
manner in which the nationalities of Europe came into being. 
One of the criticisms made on the first volumes of Mr. Hodgkin's 
Italy and her Invaders was that his style was almost too popular 
for a serious work and his references to passing events sometimes 
trivial. Mr. Hodgkin seems to have found that, in these days, 

h is a greater bar to popularity than abstruseness, and he 
has set himself to abolish the last barrier which could stand 
between himself and the general reader. 

The circumstances which called this book into being are very 
creditable to its author. Mr. Hodgkin tells us that he was asked 
to lecture to the ladies of Durham, and naturally selected the 
subject with which he was most familiar. A less conscientious 
man than Mr. Hodgkin would, under these circumstances, have 
contented himself with reading the most pictorial passages out of 
the volumes which he had already written, and would have 
filled up the interstices with a few necessary explanations. But 
Mr. Hodgkin had too high a sense of the duty of a teacher to 
sink to such an expedient, and he was, further, aware of the 
dangers of trusting to the inspiration of the moment in dealing 
with a subject of which he possessed detailed knowledge. To 
avoid digressions and disproportionate treatment of parts of the 
subject, he carefully wrote all his lectures, and the result of his 
pains is the charming little volume which lies before us. 

This explanation of the genesis of the book is necessary to 
understand his merits. It is not a condensation of a large book 
into a small one—a process which too often means a retention of 
names and dates and an omission of everything that gives life 
and colour to the sketch. The lectures were meant to interest 
a definite audience, and to show cause why they should be in- 
terested by connecting the story of the past with its results upon 
the present. Thus Mr. Hodgkin is happy at the outset in ad- 
dressing a Northern audience ; he asks i hearers to leave the 
city of St. Cuthbert and accompany him in fancy to the Roman 
camp which rises above Bishop Auckland. Thence he leads them 
on a journey through Roman Britain to London, and so onwards 
to the great city of Rome, in such a way as to explain the organiza- 
tion and system of the great world-empire, and show its lasting 
marks on European civilization. In like manner, he ends his 
book, after an account of the sack of Rome in 455, with an indica- 
tion of the new career which lay before the city, when the first 
stress of the barbarian invasions was over. “ Already the majestic 
figure of Leo betokened the uprising of a new order of men, the 
avowed successors of a fisherman of Bethsaida, who should rule 
over a wider world than the Roman Empire.” 

It is easy to see the merits of a book conceived in such a spirit. 
Its s are always full of life and sustained enthusiasm. The 
results of erudition are given without the processes, and Mr. 
Hodgkin has shown himself able to adapt the method of Mr. J. R. 
Green to more remote conditions than Green ever ventured to 
face. After all, the Short History of England appealed to the 
patriotism of Englishmen, who admitted the demand that they 
should interest themselves in the record of the past achievements 
of their race, and should study the process by which their present 
institutions came into being. Mr. Hodgkin appeals to a more 
cosmopolitan feeling, and asks his readers to consider on a larger 
scale the throes through which the ancient world passed in giving 
birth to the nationalities of Europe. His book is but an instal- 
ment, and we hope that it may meet with such success as to 
induce him to continue his work of popularization. If he does 
not succeed, no one is likely to succeed in this generation. 

Viewed as a contribution to history, the distinguishing feature 
of Mr. Hodgkin’s book is that he brings the downfall of the 
Roman Empire from the region of the abstract to the concrete, 
and puts it before us, not as an event, but as a process. The 
tendency in dealing with the past is to regard whatever hap- 
pened as inevitable, and then to suppose that the men of the time 
were equally impressed with the sense that it was inevitable. To 
fall into this error is to miss the lessons of history by a ing 
ourselves from their influence and forgetting that “these things 
were written for our ensample.” The function of imagination in 
history is not so much to reproduce pictorial scenes as to ex- 
hibit the temper and ideas of the time. Mr. Hodgkin so far 
does this as to make it clear that no one of the actors in the 
drama of the fall of the Roman Empire understood what was 
taking place. He says with profound truth :— 

It is easy to imagine the Roman Empire lying rich and defenceless at 


the mercy of barbarian foes all round its border and all athirst to devour 
it. But such was certainly not the aspect which it then wore to its con- 
temporaries. The keen eye of a statesman, if he were also possessed of fine 
ethical instincts, might undoubtedly perceive many dangerous symptoms 
of moral and spiritual decay, from which he might forebode its future 
downfall ; but, to the ordinary observer, especially to the ordinary bar- 
barian observer, seldom had the great fabric of Roman civilization seemed 
stronger or more imposing. Of anything like a combined attack of the 
barbarian hordes upon the Roman frontier no barbarian dreamed. 

Even when a series of accidental cireumstances drove the Goths 
to seek shelter within the Roman frontier, no one regarded it as 
a serious matter. At the present day a large body of enthusiasts 
among ourselves would regard a similar occurrence as a testimony 
to our power as a civilizing agency, and would explain it as a 
glorious opportunity, which only the conservatism of the past 
had prevented us from embracing before. When the Gothic im- 
migrants had become conscious of their power, and had over- 
thrown the Roman army in the field of eblewain, there was 
still no reason for despair. Mr. Hodgkin reminds us that the 
deliberations of the victorious Goths were concerned with the 
question “in what way and from what source the next day’s 
meal was to be provided,” rather than with questions of high 
policy or schemes of conquest. Even from their point of view, 
the Roman Empire was “a going concern,” in which it was their 
interest to take shares on the best terms they could get. To offer 
them shares at a reasonable rate was the work of Theodosius, 
which met with success for a time. 

When Alaric broke the compact which Theodosius had estab- 
lished, his temporary success rapidly came to an end, and there 
was a long period of tranquillity lion 410 to 452 4.D. Again 
Mr. Hodgkin reminds his readers that, “if a child was born on 
the day that Alaric was laid under the waters of the Busentus, he 
would be a middle-aged man when Attila stood under the walls 
of Aquileia, and would be verging on threescore and ten when the 
last Roman Emperor of the West was bidden to hand over the 
purple and the diadem to a barbarian conqueror.” It is such con- 
siderations as these that help us to read history profitably. The 
fall of the Roman Empire was not an event which happened with 
a sudden crash; it was not something which every one clearly 
foresaw. Each step in the process seemed trivial at the time, 
could easily be explained on defended on excellent grounds of 
policy or right reason. There were long periods of peace and 
tranquillity in which the basis of society and government seemed 
as stable as ever. Scarcely at the last did men realize that they 
had been passing through a period of lingering agony. 

Mr. Hodgkin's Soak Geen not call for criticism in details, as the 
reasons for his conclusions have already been set forth in his 
larger volumes. We notice, however, that Mr. Hodgkin has 
been neither idle nor obstinate, but has amended or modified his 
views with commendable frankness. 


THE ART OF SHOOTING.* 


T has been the fashion of late years for our gunmakers to 
publish books on guns and shooting, and we imagine, after 
perusing its contents, that Mr. Lancaster, in his Art of Shooting, 
with its “extracts from the best authorities,” has simply fol- 
lowed the fashion. The very fact of an author publishing 
what he terms “extracts from the best authorities” is alone 
sufficient to condemn the originality of his treatise. Such 
extracts are far better omitted than dished up second-hand, In 
this so-called treatise we find from forty to fifty full- draw- 
ings of shooters in all imaginable positions, most of which are in- 
accurate, and many intensely ludicrous. In these views we see 
shooters firing at every sort of game that runs or flies. The sur- 
roundings pertain to every sort of sport—such as snipe-shooting 
in the marsh, grouse-shooting on the heather, partridge-shooting 
in the stubbles, pheasant-shooting in cover, rabbit-shooting =e | 
bracken, and shooting in every other variety of ground, rough an 
smooth, connected with a sportsman’s pursuit of game with 
his gun. From thisa casual reader unversed in the eccentricities 
of the drawings might imagine that Mr. Charles Lancaster's 
artist had followed the sport of — in all its varieties 
and in all localities. Unfortunately for this supposition, 
we read on the first page of his book as under:—* The illus- 
trations are drawn by Jas. Temple, Esq., from instantaneous 
and other photographs, taken at Charles Lancaster's private 
shooting-grounds by Messrs. H. and R. Stiles, of High Street, 
Kensington.” We are given a view of Mr. Lancaster's suburban 
shooting-range, with its targets and bull’s-eyes, and it is a matter 
for conjecture how the woodcocks, snipe, partridges, grouse, and 
pheasants were persuaded to resort to that game-lacking country, 
and place themselves within focus of the accomplished photo- 
graphers of High Street, Kensington. The only portion of the work 
that calls for criticism are the drawings. The other half of the 
book is merely a mass of extracts commenting on Mr. Lancaster's 
guns, and chosen from “the pages of the Fie/d.” On interesting 
questions such as the “spread of shot,” the “ physiology of shoot- 
ing,” the “cast off of guns,” and many other matters that would 
have been of great interest if treated originally, Mr. Lancaster 
has nothing to say. He simply mentions these and kindred sub- 


* The Dynasty of Theodosius. A Series of Lectures delivered to the 
Durham Ladies’ Educational Association. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1889. 


* An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Extracts from 
the Best Authorities. By Charles Lancaster, Gunmaker. London: 151 
New Bond Street. 
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jects seriatim, and instead of telling us what Ae thinks on any 
vexed — quotes the opinions of others as they have ap- 
peared from time to time in sporting papers. 
As an example, we continually read as follows :—“ Much cor- 
mdence has taken place in the Field on this subject .. . 
it is so clearly put by that well-known sportsman . . . that 
I reproduce the same.” On the next page, under the head- 
ing “Cast Off,” comes another long letter from the Field. A 
couple of s of coloured advertisements, and then three more 
pages from the Field. A few pages further, and we have five 
more s from the Field. At p. 190 Mr. Lancaster gives us a 
list of the five works on Shooting he considers essential to a 
rtsman’s library, amongst others we notice such a book as 
tical Hints on Shooting, by “Twenty-bore,” dovetailed be- 
tween such standard books as the “ Badminton Library ” and the 
Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle. 
But to return to the illustrations. Many of these are too childish 
for words to express; such, for instance, as “carrying for a lon, 
tramp,” “carrying yet ready,” “convenient holding for loading, 
“ preparing for the first shot at a mark,” “ preparing for a pot-shot,” 
“a useful cloak for a long wait,” “a cloak that can be thrown 
back for a snap shot.” We have also views of shooters prac- 
tising some unheard-of gymnastics, christened by Mr. Lancaster 
“the approached and past shot,” and the “ quartering shot.” 
Perhaps one of the most amusing sketches in the work is 
the eager seg of a shooter firing at a “rocketing pheasant,” 
or rather what Mr. Lancaster imagines to be one; for in this 
picture the shooter is aiming at a bird flying away from him and 
at about half the height of the trees in the foreground. As to 
Mr. Landaster’s practice in the sport he so grandiloquently 
describes we are content to refer the matter to any practical 
shooter who reads his pages. On p. 83 the following extraordinary 
statement occurs 
A pheasant found amongst roots or in a hedgerow is almost invariably 
missed. . . . A moment’s delay is sure to cause a miss, and it will some- 
times be received with hearty laughter from one’s friends. 


Our author's friends do not always appear to be very pleasant, or 
even safe, companions; and if he has many experiences like that 
described on p. 46 we certainly advise him to eschew the woods 
and fields for the safety of Bond Street. On this page we 
read :— 

I once was “ cover shooting” when many [the italics are ours] dangerous 
“guns” were present, some not allowing pheasants to rise—thereby shoot- 
ing dangerously low. One of the party, when shouted at by the head 
keeper and beaters, actually made the following remark -—« What non- 
sense tad that bird was too low! why it was at least eight feet from the 
ground. 


Some of the illustrations are grotesque in the extreme, the game 
being drawn of enormous proportions; and it is no wonder the 
shooter at p. 71 hassuch a terrified look in his face, for he is firing, 
at three yards distance, at a covey of what are, presumably, 
partridges, and which, to judge from the gigantic proportions of 
the leading bird, are each little inferior in size to the albatross! 
The positions of the shooters in these views, and the outline of 
their guns, are generally very inaccurate. Take, for instance, the 
one facing p. 63 as an example of the cramped attitude of the 
sportsman’s head and arms. Of all these views, there are only 
two that are worthy of commendation, pages 52 and 54, and 
these are evident copies from Lord Walsingham’s attitudes in 
the shooting volumes of the “ Badminton Library.” 

As an illustrated treatise on the art of shooting we can in no 
way recommend Mr. Lancaster’s work for nono | to advantage 
by the young shooter, and though there have been excellent 
works on the intricacies of guns by gunmakers—notably by Mr. 
Greener—there is no reason why any gunmaker should be able 
to instruct the young sportsman in the actual principles of 
shooting in the field. e only book ever produced by the 
fraternity of high excellence in this respect, and which soars 
far above such a production as the one under notice is Mr. 
J. D. Dougall’s, and it is so far superior to Mr. Lancaster's stuff 
that comparison is impossible. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.* 


URING the last thirty-five years the growth of the English 
national collection of pictures has been so steady that it 

ps now be ranked, in many respects, as the most important 
gallery in the world. In 1854 the foreign collection contained 
only about 270 paintings, while at the present moment the cata- 
logue numbers range up to 1,270, an addition of no less than a 
thousand pictures in this comparatively short period. It is not, 
however, from mere size that the National Gallery occupies so 
pre-eminent a position. In the first place, no other gallery 
so widely representative a collection of the various 

talian schools of painting, and is therefore so valuable to the 
student of Italian art. Extremely few important masters are 
quite unrepresented, and the National Gallery contains examples 
of many very rare painters, such as Margaritone, Pisanello, 
Tacconi, Marziale, Michelangelo, and others, of whose works most 
of the great Continental galleries possess no specimen whatever. 


Moreover, as a representative collection the National Gallery is 
very rich in paintings which illustrate the different stylistic periods 
of great masters, such as Gian Bellini and Raphael, examples 
which show their remarkable development of style and technique, 
and enable the student to form an impression of the painter's life- 
work as a whole. Again, the National Gallery is most remark- 
able from its possession of the very finest existing easel-painting 
by many of the chief Italian painters. 


No Continental collection can boast such splendid specimens 
of their respective painters as are, for example, the “Trinita,” by 
Pesellino ; the “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo; the mystic “ Marriage of the Two Saint Catherines,” 
by ge Borgognone ; the Certosa triptych, by Perugino ; the 
“Death of Procris,” by Piero di Cosimo; the “Madonna En- 
throned,” by Ercole di Cesare (Grandi) of Ferrara ; the “ Annun- 
ciation” and other works by Carlo Crivelli; the portrait of Doge 
Loredano, by Gian Bellini; Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of him- 
self; the “Tailor and Lawyer,” by Moroni; and Sebastiano del 
Piombo’s masterpiece, “The Resurrection of Lazarus.” Other 
examples in the English collection may, perhaps, be equalled, but 
are not surpassed, by those in any foreign gallery, treasures such 
as Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Madonna of the Rocks,” the “ Ansidei 
Madonna” of Raphael, the “Madonna and Saints” with its 
“ Pieta lunette” by Francia, the “ Madonna” by Boltraffio, the 
portrait by Antonello da Messina, and that by Andrea Solario of 
the man with the pink, Titian’s “Ariadne,” and Zurbaran’s 
“ Praying Friar.” 

A further noticeable point about the National Gallery is the 
very high average of excellence of its pictures, the remarkable 
absence of inferior works or spurious paintings, thanks to the 
great knowledge and judgment Tisplayed by the various Keepers 
of the Gallery, and especially by Sir Fred. Burton, the pre- 
sent Keeper, during whose term of office the collection has grown 
so rapidly in size and importance. A minor point, but one of 
great interest to art students, is the large proportion of signed 
aid dated works in the National Gallery, the signatures in some 
cases being of special value as recording the name of the painter’s 
master; thus, for example, we find the “ Madonna and Saints” 
by Schiavone (No. 630) inscribed Opys * SCLAVONI * DISIPVII * 
SQVARCIONI; and a beautiful miniature-like painting of “ St. 
Jerome,” by the very rare master Bono da Ferrara, signed BONvVS* 
FERARIENSIS * PISANI * DISIPVLYS, from which we learn that he 
was not a — of one of the Paduan masters, as has usually been 
supposed, but of the painter-medallist Pisano or Pisanello of 
Verona. 

The new Catalogue of the Foreign Schools, which, after an 
interval of more than ten years, has now been issued by Sir Fred. 
Burton, is in many respects a very great advance — the pre- 
vious edition prepared by the late Keeper, Mr. Ralph Wornum. 
As Sir Fred. Burton points out in his — a large number of 
new facts with regard to painters and their works have come 
to light during recent years, mainly owing to the increased study 
of original documents. Hence the present edition has been to a 
large extent rewritten, and is not merely a revised copy of the 
previous Catalogue. 


In many cases the attribution of special paintings to wro: 

artists has been corrected, either by the help of historical reco 

or, more frequently, from the internal evidence of style. The 
fine portrait of a “Florentine Warrior,” formerly attributed to 
Lorenzo Costa, is now given to Piero di Cosimo, and the state- 
ment that the picture represented the General Francesco Ferrucci 
is omitted, the original of the portrait being in fact unknown. 
The background of this picture is of special interest, as showing 
the appearance of the Piazza della Signoria in Florence in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. On the left is the stately 
Palazzo Vecchio, a great part of which was built during Dante's 
lifetime ; on a projecting podium at one angle of its facade is 
Michelangelo's colossal statue of David, which was p there 
in the year 1504. At the opposite angle is the bronze lion by 
Donatello, known familiarly to Florentines as Marzocco, shown 
by Piero with all the fresh brilliance of its gilded surface. A 
very remarkable and highly-finished painting of a Dominican 
monk, which formerly was thought to represent St. Dominic 
himself and to be the work of Marco Zoppo of Bologna, is now 
rightly attributed to Francesco del Cossa of Ferrara, and is said 
to represent St. Vincentius Ferrer, a Spanish Dominican, who died 
in 1419 and was canonized in 1455. The “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” which used to be catalogued as the work of Bramantino 
of Milan, is now given to Vincenzo Foppe, one of an older gene- 
ration of Milanese painters. The noble figure of “The Arch- 
angel Michael,” which formerly was attributed to the very 
shadowy Fra Carnovale, of whom no genuine work is really 
known, is now more correctly called “of the school of Piero della 
Francesca”; though it might, we think, be not too rash to give 
the name of Piero himself to this very delicate and subtle piece 
of painting, which, both in colouring and in the beautiful model- 
ling of the flesh, is quite worthy of this most fascinating of the 
early Umbrian painters. It certainly is far more worthy of him 
than the very decorative, but rather flat, female a (Nos. 
585 and 758) which are attributed to Piero della Francesca. 
Again, a change has been made in the attribution of two of the 
finest portraits which the Gallery possesses. That wonderful 
painting of a youth in a red cap, with thick curly hair, which 
used to be called a portrait of Masaccio by himself, is now, on in- 


? iptive and Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the National 
Gallery— Foreign Schools. By Sir Fred. Burton. 


disputable internal evidence, given to its true author, Botticelli. 
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And the very different, but no less beautiful, portrait of a poet 
(called, doubtfully, Ariosto), which was once thought to be a 
work of Titian, is now attributed, with far greater probability, to 
his friendly rival, Palma Vecchio. Another important correc- 
tion made by Sir Fred. Burton is the removal of Pollaiuolo’s 
name from two very beautiful panels, painted with jewel-like 
brilliance and with the minute detail of an illuminated MS.— 
the “Madonna and Angels” (No. 296) and “ Tobias with the 
Archangel Raphael” (No. 781). These paintings are agg ery 
vaguely as “of the Tuscan school,” although, as Sir Fred. 
Burton mentions in a footnote, “some writers on art have 
assigned them to Andrea Verrocchio or to one of his scholars.” 
Now for this theory there seems to be the strongest possible 
internal evidence. Leonardo da Vinci and Lorenzo di Credi 
were both pupils of Verrocchio, and both continued for some 
ears in his dottega as assistants, and it is impossible to examine 
closely the “ Madonna and Angels ” without being strongly re- 
minded of both these painters. On the one hand we see Lorenzo 
di Credi’s pure brilliant colour, fresh as if it had been laid on 
yesterday, and in the drawing and modelling of the Angel’s head 
on the right, the unmistakable expression of Da Vinci's angels, 
his heavy fleshy eyelids, his peculiar treatment of crisply curling 
hair, with delicate high lights drawn with a finely-pointed brush, 
and the sweet, gentle type of face, which can so well be studied 
in the magnificent “Madonna of the Rocks” hanging on the 
opposite side of the same room. In a somewhat less striking 
degree, the same evidence is afforded by the other picture—that 
of “Tobias and the Archangel.” Thus in these beautiful paintings 
we seem to some extent to have combined Da Vinci's powerful 
and graceful drawing with Lorenzo di Credi’s jewel-like colour- 
ing. It is, perhaps, worth while to notice in connexion with 
the —_— of these paintings, that one of di Credi’s 
“ Madonnas” (No. 593), which hangs close by, has in the distant 
backgreund minute figures of Tobias and the Archangel, which, 
in general pose though not in detail, seem to be a reminiscence of 
the above-mentioned painting of the same subject (No. 781). 

Among the Jacune in our National Gallery, considered as a re- 
presentative collection, one of the most serious has now been filled 
up; till 1887 the Gallery possessed no example of the Florentine 
Domenico del Ghirlandaio, partly because he was a painter of 
frescoes rather than of easel-pictures; but happily in that year 
Sir Fred. Burton secured a good and characteristic example of 
Ghirlandaio’s work as a portrait-painter, the branch of art in 
which his strength really lay. This is a very graceful head of a 
girl, highly finished, but rather pale in tone; the name of the 
original is unfortunately unknown. A still finer example of 
Ghirlandaio’s power as a painter of portraits is at present ex- 
hibited in the Gallery on loan by its owner, Mr. Henry Willett ; 
this is a most beautiful and carefully painted profile bust of the 
wife of a wealthy Florentine, Lorenzo de’ Tornabuoni, and is 
dated 1488. Another valuable recent addition, given by Sir 
Henry Layard, is a fragment of a fresco of the “ Last Judgment,” 
by Spinello Aretino, with most noble figures of angels armed with 
swords, ranged in order of battle against the powers of evil. In 
spite of the damage this piece of fresco has received in being 
transferred from the wall where it was painted, it yet is very 
remarkable for its splendid richness of colour. 

A smal] panel bought from Mr. C. Fairfax Murray in 1887 
(No. 1233) is a specially interesting example of Gian Bellini’s 
earliest or Paduan manner, when he was working under the 
influence of Andrea Mantegna. It would, in fact, be very eas 
to mistake this beautifully finished little painting of Christ wit 
attendant angels for a work of Mantegna himself, especially on 
account of the stiff corkscrew-like treatment of the hair, and also 
from the introduction into the background of classical reliefs 
with figures formed of gilt metal applied to a marble background, 
exactly as is the case in Mantegna’s painting of. “Summer and 
Autumn” (No. 1125). Another good example of Gian Bellini’s 
Paduan manner is the “Agony in the Garden” (No. 726), in 
which the same peculiar treatment of the hair and sculpturesque 
folds of drapery are conspicuous. A characteristic example of 
Gentile Bellini’s work has also recently been bought by the 
Keeper, a very fine portrait of an elderly Professor of Mathematics 
in the act of lecturing to his class (No. 1213). Though on the 
whole fairly well preserved, the background of this noble por- 
trait has unfortunately been repainted in a very black and heavy 
tone. 

The most recent addition of all to the National Gallery is 
a collection of mummy portraits (Nos. 1260-1270) from the 
Fayoum in Egypt, of Greco-Roman work, dating from the third 
century A.D.—paintings which are among the most interesting 
examples of classical art that have ever been discovered. In the 
older Egyptian mummies the face of the outer casing is usually 
modelled in relief, in a purely conventional way, but in this 
latest form of burial under the Roman Empire a portrait of the 
deceased was painted on a very thin piece of wood, and then fixed 
over the dead face. It is very remarkable to find such fine 
colouring and skilful drawing in work of this late date, which 
must have been turned out of an ordinary undertaker’s workshop. 
The portraits, both male and female, are most vivid and life-like ; 
the ladies are mostly dressed in a purple garment, and the men in 
white with a red orphrey. The modelling of the flesh is very 
skilful, and in some cases the colouring reminds one of the 
Venetian school from its rich depth of tone. A special point of 
interest about these paintings is their technical execution in the 
hot wax, or encaustic process as it was called. The pigments 


were mixed with melted wax, and then fixed in their place by 
holding a charcoal brazier near the surface of the painting, as is 
described Vitruvius. The somewhat lumpy of the 
surface is due to the hardening of the melted wax when the 
brush touched the cold surface of the el, and, owing to the 
non-absorbent nature of the wood, the subsequent application 
of heat was not able to drive the wax below the surface, 
as was the case with encaustic paintin upon stucco. One of 
these portraits (No. 1261) is noticeable from its ornamental 
framing with a flowing pattern, formed by pressing wooden stam 
upon soft stucco, which was afterwards gilt, a process exactly Tike 
that which was so often used to decorate celine ictures on 
panel, ap we retables, or ancone, as the Venetians called 
them. The frame of No. 1199, a round picture of Lippo Lippi’s 
school, is a good example of this decorative use of gesso. 


The amount of information about painters and their works 
which Sir Fred. Burton has compressed into a comparatively 
small space is very remarkable, and makes this Catalogue a very 
readable work, even away from the National Gallery. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere so good a shilling’s worth as this; 
but the matter is so valuable that one cannot but hope that it 
will be reprinted with better paper and type, and sold at a higher 

rice. In these respects the new Catalogue is very inferior to the 
former one, which cost eighteenpence. st of all would be to 
issue an edition illustrated with autotypes of the finest pictures, 
like the very delightful Catalogue of the Munich Gallery. 


The amount of errors in description or doubtful attributions are 
extremely rare. In one important case only does there seem to 
be an undoubted error, and that is in the attribution of the two 
very beautiful pictures, supposed to represent “ Rhetoric” and 
“ Music,” which were painted for Federigo di Montefeltro, Duke 
of Urbino (Nos. 755 and 756). As in the old Catalogue, they are 
again given to Melozzo da Forli, who died in 1494; but, in the 
first place, the details of the thrones in which the allegorical 
figures are seated, especially that of No. 755, are most distinctly 
of later date than the end of the fifteenth century ; and, secondly, 
the whole style of the painting and the delicate modelling of the 
female faces show a much more free and developed touch than that 
of Melozzo, The very beautiful face of the lady with the laurel 
wreath on her head, representing “ Poetry” more probably than 
“ Rhetoric,” recalls in some respects the best work of the Venetian 
Carpaccio, Since the National Gallery has secured two noble 
examples of Luca Signorelli’s work as a panel painter, it could 
afford to relegate to the class of forgeries the much damaged 
fresco of the “ Triumph of Chastity,” with the spurious signature 
“Lucas Coritius,” instead of “Cortinensis,” as on Signorelli’s 
genuine works. The feeble drawing of this picture is quite 
unworthy of such a vigorously accurate draughtsman as was 
Signorelli. 


The National Gallery has reached so high a pitch of efficiency 
for purposes of art study, that it is impossible not to wish that 
its value and completeness may be still more increased by the 
deposit on loan from the British Museum of some selected 
specimens from the very large collection of drawings by the Old 
Masters which are preserved in the Print Room. Those drawings, 
for example, which are studies for any of the pictures in the 
National Gallery would have a far greater value if they could be 
seen near the finished works themselves. Again, when no example 
of an important master, such as Gentile da Fabriano, Jaco 
Bellini, Masaccio, Fra Bartolomeo, or Holbein, is possessed by 
the Gallery, the dacuna would be well filled up by the exhibition 
of some of their drawings, borrowed from the rich stores in 
Bloomsbury. Moreover, in some cases a drawing may be equal 
in importance to a tempera or oil-painting; as, for example, the 
magnificent portrait by Raphael of his friend, Timoteo della Vite, 
in black and red chalk ; and this, too, would be more usefully 
fey if framed and hung in part of the National Gallery than 

idden away in a portfolio in the British Museum. The same 
might be said with regard to a few rare treasures of art which 
are so little seen in an attic adjoining the Diploma Gallery of the 
Royal Academy. Leonardo da Vinci's magnificent cartoon of 
the Virgin and 8S. Anna is too precious to be placed in so rarely 
visited a place. So, also, is Marco d’Oggionno's large copy in oil 
of his master Da Vinci’s “Cenacolo” at Milan, the value of 
which is now increased tenfold through what is practically the 
destruction of the original painting. How little this priceless 
record of Da Vinci's masterpiece is Teeon even to art students, 
may be guessed from the fact that the author of a recent work on 
the National Gallery speaks of it as being Da Vinci's “ cartoon” for 
the painting of the Last Supper. 

Space will not allow any discussion of the magnificent collec- 
tion of paintings of the various Teutonic schools, in which our 
national collection is almost as rich as in works of Italian 
masters. Jan van Eyck’s marvellous portrait of Arnolfini of 
Lucca and his wife is in itself almost sufficient to create a high 
average of excellence. This class of painting is described and 
catalogued by Sir Fred. Burton with no less ape: and 
judgment than he has displayed in dealing with the Italian 
schools. As a whole, the Catalogue is a work of very real value, 
and is well worth the long time and the great pains which its 
author has evidently bestowed upon it. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


R. ROBERTSON SMITII gives in the preface to this 
volume the reasons why an “alphabetical Encyclopedia is 
furnished with an alphabetical index.” It might seem a superfluity, 
“but the plan of the Encyclopedia Britannica is to deal with 
subjects rather than with words, and to discuss large subjects in 
a connected way, under general headings, so that the book may be 
used not only for occasional reference, but for systematic study. 
Many things, therefore, which a reader may wish to understand 
are explained, not under their own names, but in the course of a 
larger discussion, and those who desire to learn about them will 
find the explanation in its proper place by the aid of this index 
volume.” It was surely unnecessary to apologize for a very 
obviously useful addition to a very useful work. No one who 
has had occasion to use the Encyclopedia can have failed to 
be stopped from time to time by the difficulty Mr. Robertson 
Smith indicates—the difficulty, namely, of knowing under what 
head to look up some particular thing which is not important 
enough to have an article to itself. A subject, too, may be 
connected with others. It is at least a trouble and a waste 
of time to be compelled to think them over and hunt them 
up. Whoever has to refer to the Encyclopedia in future will 
find his way made very smooth for him. The index will tell him 
at once where to look for all the mentions made of the subject 
in the long series of volumes in the work. A quotation is the 
best way of showing how the cross references are supplied. Take, 
for instance, the word Exchequer, and we have :— 
ExcnequeEr, The English, its history, IX. 174; origin of, VIII. 297. 

, Barons of the, III. 338 
» Chancellor of the, British Minister, V. 389 ; VIII. 797. 
» Court of England, VIII. 796 ; its rolls, XX. 312. 
——, Bills, IX. 182; first issue of, XI. 180. 
» Domesday, ancient record, VII. 349. 


It would be impossible, without long usage, to decide whether 
the index is complete—whether all the references are given 
which should be given, and all the cross references are complete. 
But, though only experience could give security on those points, 
the index is entitled to confidence. It answers the test of ex- 
amination as far as it can be made for mere purposes of testing ; 
and then the Encyclopedia itself has been done with a thorough- 
ness which entitles the editors to be believed on their word when 
they say they have done their best to make the index complete. 
Their best is likely to be very good, 


ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS OF THE LATE JOHN GOULD.+ 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE in his preface to the twenty- 
fifth—i.e. the final—part of The Birds of New Guinea ex- 
presses a very natural regret that the work should be brought to 
a conclusion just at a time “ when the development of European 
enterprise in New Guinea and the adjacent islands seems to point 
to the discovery of new and highly interesting birds . . . . no 
other country in the wide world [he adds] has in recent times 
disclosed more novelties in the way of birds, and every fresh 
expedition to the mountains of the interior seems to add to their 
number.” The record of every attempt at exploration bears out 
Mr. Sharpe’s statement. Thirty years ago—i.e. in 1858—Dr. 
Sclater, eye in the Transactions of the Linnean Society upon 
the Zoology of New Guinea, could only record the occurrence 
of 177 species of birds; in 1865 Dr. Otto Finsch, in his Neu- 
Guinea und seine Bewohner, estimated the entire number at 252 ; 
a more recent list, that of Count Salvadori, the Ornitologia della 
Papuasia, contains a description of 1,030 species, of which 300 
are figured in Mr. Gould’s magnificent folio. But still the orni- 
thology of New Guinea and the adjacent islands is not complete ; 
only within the last few months two beautiful new Birds of 
Paradise have been observed, and who can tell how many ex- 
amples of smaller or less conspicuous species yet await discovery ? 
Surely the hope expressed by Mr. Sharpe, whose name might 
very properly have appeared, together with that of Gould, upon 
the title-page, will be realized, and sufficient subscribers be 
found to enable him to continue a work which, in such admirable 
form, illustrates the avifauna of these islands. 

Mr. Gould, born in 1804, was for some years employed under the 
late Mr. J. T. Aiton, of the Royal Gardens at Windsor. In 1827 
he-was appointed Taxidermist at the London Zoological —— 
Museum. Shortly afterwards, with the assistance of Mrs. Gould, 
who undertook the labour of transferring his drawings to the stone, 
Mr. Gould prepared the illustrations for A Century of Birds 
from the Himalayahs ; the text was by a well-known naturalist, 
Mr. N. A. Vigors, the figures and description being taken from a 
small collection recently brought to England. The venture, 
though a costly one, was so far successful that in 1832 Mr. Gould 
commenced his Birds of Europe, completed in five large folio 


* The Encycl ia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, &c. Index. 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1289. 
A Monograph of the Trochilidw, or Humming Birds. By John Gould 

F.R.S. 5 vols. voli, London. 1849-1861. 

The Birds of Great Britain. By John Gould, F.R.S. 5 vols, folio. 
London. 1862-1873. 

The Birds of New Guinea and the adjoining Papuan Islands, By John 
Gould, F.R.S. vols. folio. London. 1875-1888. 


volumes in 1837. This was followed by monographs on the 
Toucans, and in 1838 on the Trogons, the ater group of lovely 
birds being always regarded by him with special favour. Besides 
these he issued illustrations of the birds collected by Mr. Darwin 
in the voyage of the Beagle. In the latter part of the year 1838, 
accompanied by his wife, he set sail for the southern shores of 
Australia, and for two years they together explored the islands 
of Bass’s Straits and the creeks and bays of Tasmania and New 
South Wales, penetrating four hundred miles or more inland in 
pursuit of rare or unknown birds, diligently collecting skins and 
nests and eggs, and with note-book and pencil preparing materials 
for the seven superb volumes on The Birds of Australia, which 
took the seven subsequent years to complete, and which, if he 
had done nothing else, were sufficient to have ensured his reputa- 
tion ; the value of his work lying not only in its carefully pic- 
tured illustrations, but in the accurate description of birds found 
only in Southern latitudes, among them various species of Pro- 
cellaride (albatrosses and petrels) hitherto unrecorded. The letter- 
press of these volumes, with much additional matter and de- 
scription of further species, was republished by him in octavo 
form, 1865, as a Handbook to the Birds of Australia, and is 
well known to ornithologists as an important and standard work 
of reference. Inthe final volume of his Birds of Great Britain— 
published in twenty-five parts, 1862-1873—he thus refers to the 
care bestowed upon the illustrations :— 

Many of the public are quite unaware how the colouring of these large 
lates has been accomplished, and not a few believe that they are produced 
S some mechanical process, or by chromolithography. This, however, is 
not the case; every sky with its varied tints, and every feather of each 
bird, were coloured by hand ; and when it is considered that nearly two 
hundred and eighty thousand illustrations in the present work have been so 
a will cause gome astonishment to those who give the subject a 
thought. 


However deservedly popular may be Gould's Birds of Great 
Britain, the illustrations, however carefully executed, were sur- 
passed by the beautiful plates in his Monograph of the Trochilide, 
or Humming Birds. Whenever he writes of these exquisite little 
creatures it is in terms of enthusiastic admiration :— 

How vivid [he says] is my recollection of the first Humming Bird that 
met my adoring gaze! with what delight did I examine its tiny body, and 
feast my eyes on its glittering plumage. . . . To describe the feelings 
which animated me with regard to them is impossible. ... That an 
enthusiasm and excitement with regard to most things become lessened, if 
not deadened, by time, particularly when we have acquired what we 
vainly consider a complete knowledge of the subject, is, 1 fear, too often 
the case with most of us; not so, however, with those who take up the 
study of Humming birds... . During the first twenty years of my 
acquaintance with these wonderful works of creation my thoughts were 
often directed to them by day, and my night dreams have not infrequently 
carried me to their native forests in the distant country of America, 


The glittering hues which distinguish this group of birds were 
only successfully imitated after what he describes as “a 
lengthened series of troublesome and costly experiments.” Partial 
success was, of course, the utmost that could be attained, but we 
know no bird pictures which can at all compare with Mr. Gould’s 
clever and life-like illustrations. The collection, from which 
most, if not all, of the drawings were taken, is now in the museum 
at South Kensington ; in its less complete form it was exhibited 
by Mr. Gould as long agoas 1851 inthe gardens of the Zoological 
Society ; and higher testimony could not be afforded as to Mr. 
Gould’s skill as a taxidermist than the condition and appearance 
of many of these birds and of birds of other species preserved by 
him during his visit to Australia. 

Mr. Gould’s labours were continued to the very close of his life. 

The Birds of New Guinea, of which eleven parts had appeared, 
has, as we have said above, been completed by Mr. Bowdler 
Sharpe. Mr. Gould also left unfinished a Monograph of the 
Pittide, or Ant-Thrushes of the Old World (one part pub- 
lished), and the Supplement to the Monograph of the Humming 
Birds, of which the text has been continued by Mr. Bowdler 
Sharpe. 
Mr Gould died in February 1881 in his seventh-seventh year. 
The cost of producing these superb folios, extending to forty-three 
volumes, has of course placed them beyond the reach of any but 
the wealthiest ornithologists ; the number of copies is also neces- 
sarily limited; but it would surely be worth the while of those 
who have the care of our larger local museums or scientific 
libraries to secure for their shelves such sets as may still be 
attainable. 


NEW PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A’ the galleries of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., 116 New 
Bond Street, are now on view proofs of certain of their 
approaching publications. We have lately, on more than one 
occasion, called attention to the delicate pastoral work of Mauve, 
the recently-deceased Dutch master. Mr. H. J. van der Welde 
has etched “ The Flock Returning,” a large plate the very fidelit 

of which serves to prove that a great part of the charm of Mauve's 
work lay in the colour, which cannot be reproduced. This etch- 
ing gives a good “impression ” of a mass of sheep returning nm 
evening light through a Flemish village; but the foreground is 
too slight for the background, and this produces a certain flatness 
and want of perspective. We must speak in far warmer terms 
of Lopisgrisch’s etching of “La Vanne,” the famous landscape of 


Corot. With a single exception, this work is a highly successful 
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attempt to reproduce one of the most harmonious of modern 

ictures. The exception is the excessive and oppressive darkness 
of the central willow-trunk in the middle-distance, which injures 
the tone of the relative parts of the composition. But the luminous 
sky, the fairy lightness and mystery of the foliage, and the bath 
of clear atmosphere in which everything lies are excellently given, 
and this will be an etching welcomed by amateurs. 

In “La uée,” as readers of his Life may remember, 
J. F. Millet tried to suggest, with his peasant-woman and group 
of children at a cottage door, “a nest of birds with their mother 

iving them food.” This is not, however, one of the great painter's 

piest inspirations; the woman is squat, the children lumpy 
and clumsy. M. Damman has etched “La Becquée” in a large 
plate, which is vi rously, but rathercoarsely, and yet monotonously, 
executed. We hesitate to blame so distinguished an etcher as 
M. Damman, but we think that Millet, could he live to see his 
work translated, would hardly appreciate the sabots of the nearest 
child, nor the heavy uniform touch with which the mother’s dress 
is rendered. M. Vallotton has reproduced with very great 
delicacy and success Rtembrandt’s well-known portrait of himself 
with a cap, and the silky hair escaping from under it. This 
etching, though by an etcher whose name is unknown to us, 
appears to possess exactly those gaan of the accomplished 
hand and the artistic eye which we miss in the work of 
M. Damman. This is a very charming portrait. We hardly 
know under what category to criticize certain facsimile water- 
colour drawings, by, or rather after, M. V. Gilbert, which are as 
clever and tricky and French as they can be. It is extremely 
difficult to realize, at short distance, that these nosegays of 
delicate intermediary tints are not genuine water-colours. The 
larger specimens betray the artificiality of the process, but some 
of the bunches of flowers would deceive the very elect. How 
can such things be! we exclaim to ourselves; but we are in no 
haste to receive an answer. It is magnificent, but it is 
scarcely art. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. have sent us the first number 
of the English edition of the Figaro Exposition, a collection mainly 
of such highly-finished and brilliant chromo-lithographs as we 
have just described. There is, also, of course, a great deal about 
the Eiffel Tower and Paris in 1789, while many well-known Salon 
pictures are reproduced in engraving. The work, which is 
striking and showy, is to be completed in half a dozen monthly 
parts, and will doubtless enjoy a considerable popularity among 
those who visit the Exposition. 

From the Librairie de l’Art, 29 Cité d’Antin, Paris, we have 
received a very large etching of “Lawn Tennis,” by M. Daniel 
Mordant, after a picture painted two years ago by M. J. Lovery. 
In this case the etcher seems too good for the painter, for while 
the work is technically well executed, the art of it is thrown awa 
on an atrocious composition, as untruthful to the game as it is 

ceful and absurd. The players—alas! for French ambition 
—hold positions and stand in attitudes which rouse a rude 
islander to noisy mirth. An etcher, whose name is not recorded 
on his work, has translated with some spirit M. Ulysse-Butin’s 
Salon picture of 1883 of the launching of a fishing-boat in rough 
sea. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE editor of Ze secret de l'empereur (1) (which is, in fact, 
a correspondence exchanged between M. Thouvenel, the Duke 
de Gramont, and M. de Flahault, between 1860 and 1863) 
apologizes for copying M. de Broglie’s well-known title. The 
mistake, however, lies not so much in the copying as in the appli- 
cation of a too promising name. There is here no “secret” pro- 
perly so called at all, but merely some fresh illustration of the 
singular vacillations of Napoleon ILL.’s policy and views. That 
he really had a sort of sentimental feeling for Italian unity is 
well known—it is equally well known that it was opposed and 
neutralized partly by the influence of others, partly by his own 
unfortunate fancy for mystery, for an apparent display of state- 
craft, and, we fear we must add, for asort of huckstering imitation 
of his uncle, by intriguing for little bits of territory instead of over- 
running continents. Whence it happened that,as M. de Gramont 
fully foresaw and prophesied, France set up a great kingdom at 
her gates to her own hurt and with no hope of gratitude. The 
hook is well edited, with capital notes, and an admirable 
biographical index. But, like a great many books of the kind, it 
is too large for such solid contribution as it has to bring to poli- 
tical history, while its interest for the general reader is very 
small. It could have been riddled or calendared down to an ex- 
cellent book of about half the size, and the abstracts would have 
been far more useful than the full text in most cases. 

M. Boielle’s idea of adapting Macaulay for use in French com- 
position, both written and vivd voce (2), was a good one, and it is 
natural that he should be tempted to follow it up. Translation 
and retranslation in various ways are undoubtedly the best means 
of acquiring a ready and accurate command of any language ; 
and, emer we should prefer the alternation of retranslating 
from versions of French authors to the sole use of such a book as 
this, it will undoubtedly be very useful. Of course it might be 


(1) Le secret de Tempereur. Par L. Thouverel. 2 tomes. Paris: 


Calmann Lévy. 
(2) French Composition through Lord Macaulay's English—Il. Warren 


Hastings. Edited by J. Boiclle. London: Willian s & Ncrgate. 


possible to criticize individual suggestions ad infinitum. We 
should say, for instance, that “demander la parole” was better 
for “to be on his legs” than “ étre sur pied”; we should prefer 
“ facheux,” even if the use be somewhat antiquated, for “bore” 
to “homme fatigant,” which is weak. And we should not, like 
M. Boielle, recommend a neophyte to regard “faire l’‘amour” as 
an equivalent for “ flirt.” But these are trifle. We have no 
serious criticism to make, except that an increase of alternative 
renderings would make the book even better than it is. 

Whether M. Esclangon is right in saying that, by his edition of 
Dr. Seignobos’s selections (3), Michelet is for the first time put 
into the hands of English pupils as a standard work,” we do not 
know, especially as the sense of the words “ as a standard work” 
somewhat escapes us. But the fact would not surprise us. Until 
very lately the arrangers of French schoolbooks in England have 
been but a servum pecus, and there are uliarities in the most 
brilliant of modern French historians—in his style as well as in his 
matter—which may have specially frightened them from straying 
boldly in his direction. The innovation, however, is a good one, 
though we cannot in all respects praise M. Esclangon’s manner 
of work. There is a vocabulary which is probably not worse 
than other vocabularies (always bad things); there is an in- 
dustrious, if not wholly intelligent, biographical and historical 
index, and there are illustrations to vary which, with pen and 
pencil, will be a joy to youth. But the mtroductory matter is 
scant and thin and the notes are not good. When Michelet says 
that the sun of Provence “ donne rudement sur la téte,” to trans- 
late him “ shines brilliantly on the head” is not merely to render 
the actual words most inadequately, but hopelessly to falsify the 
style. The note on “ Sanglier des Ardennes,” “ name given to 
Lord de la Mark [sic] on account of his brutality,” is not a wise 
note. “ Partisans” are not “ poachers,” but “ irregular troops.” 
But the most astounding blunder is this. On the text “ Le Génois 
Spinola, sous drapeau espaynol, fit la guerre a son compte,” we 
have the inconceivable note “ Spanish second-hand general. The 
Marquis de Spinola had — together an army at his own 
expense and offered it to the king of Spain.” As M. Esclan, 
examines and teaches French in the University of London, 
Christ’s Hospital, King’s College, and several other places (he tells 
us so on the title-page), we are forced to conclude that he either 
did not write this note at all or wrote it in his sleep. 

The two other books need slighter notice. M. Eugéne-Fasnacht 
has often done good work but the Teacher’s Companion (4) is, in 
fact, a key, and we love not keys. M. Julien’s work (5) con- 
tains some rules, but more exercises, and may be useful enough. 
The worst point about it is that the English sentences given 
for translation are not always impeccable English. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ie is notoriously dangerous to repeat a successful experiment, 
and we opened The Green above the Red (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) with a sense of anxiety lest Mr. Charles L. Graves should 
have fallen below his own high level in The Blarney Ballads, 
But these new poems are quite as good as the old ones, and will 
not give less entertainment. Mr. O’Brien and his sufferings are 
the foremost inspiration of the poet. We learn how 
He who at the hill of Dollis 
Loved desipere in loco, 
Now must sip, his soul to solace, 
Vile and enervating cocoa. 
We hear him protest :— 
Ye bla’guirds, I'll not tamely be stored, 
Like a barrel of Guinness or Bass, 
But come kickin’ and brayin’ on board 
On the crane, like an angry jackass ; 
By the Crass and the Mass, I'll not thravel 3rd class, 
Ne, U'm d—d if I'll thravel 3rd class. 
And, best of all, we have confided to us some beautiful sonnets 
com in vinculis, like those of his beloved colleague, Mr. 
W.B. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone expresses his sentiments in some 
elegantly turned villanelles and a rondeau; the poet begs leave 
to “sing to you of Cony-Courteous Conybeare,” and does so charm- 
ingly ; he celebrates the virtues of Sir William Harcourt in a 
“ Vernon Avick,” which is ‘a as it is rollicki 
and gay ; and, in short, he produces in The Green above the 
a volume of ringing political verse which even those who are of 
the other camp will read in private with gusto. Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s illustrations are excellent ; “ Vernon Avick,” oppo- 
site p. 40, is really a gem of portraiture. 

Sir John Lubbock has been encouraged by the success of his 
Pleasures of Life (Macmillan & Co.) to bring out a second series 
of them, dealing with Ambition, Wealth, Health, Love, Art, and 
all the other virtues. In these brief essays, but perhaps a little 
less spontaneously than before, an amiable optimist, to whom life 
has been exceptionally indulgent, offers a variety of hints to 
others by which they may attain contentment and ease of mind. 
It is difficult to criticize such a book; it is sure of readers, 


(3) Jules Michelet-—Récits Chistoire de France. Edited by A. Esclangon. 
London and Paris: Hachette. 

(4) The Teacher’s Companion to First Course. By G. Eugene-Fasnacht. 
London: Macmillan. 

(5) Lessons in French Syntax adapted to Conversation. By F. Julien. 
Ladin and Paris: Hachette. 
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towards whom our duty is performed when we have drawn their 
attention to Sir John Lubbock’s volume. More serious is Sir 
Lyon Playfair’s collection of his essays on Subjects of Social Wel- 
JSare (Cassell & Co.), in which economical questions of national 
interest are discussed with the authority which the author's 
prestige and experience give to his opinion. Two American 
volumes of a more or less analogous character are the Essays, 
Religious, Social, Political (Boston: Lee & Shepherd), of the late 
David Atwood Wasson, and the late Mr. Alcott’s curious Esti- 
mate in Prose and Verse of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Elliot Stock). 
A pleasant sunny book of travel is 4 White Umbrella in Mexico 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.), by F. Hopkinson Smith, with illus- 
trations by the author. Mr. Richard Dowling, who published 
Ignorant Essays, now comes forward with a volume of Indolent 
Essays (Ward & Downey), as humorous and gossipy as their pre- 
decessors. 

A whole nest of singing-birds calls upon us for more attention 
than our space will allow us to give. There is great charm and 
— to be found in the pages of Mrs. Graham Tomson’s The 

ird-Bride: a Volume of Ballads and Sonnets (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.); Mrs. Tomson is a child of her age, and her accomplished 
verses reflect all the current topics and interests of yay people. 
Her ballads are ingenuity itself; her sonnets learned in form and 
full of delicate reverie; her ballades, villanelles, and triolets 
offend none of the laws that rule those dainty measures. Where 
all is pleasant, we like best those pieces which have been directly 
inspired by the love and study of literature, such as the really 
admirable sonnets to Herodotus and on Omar Khayyam, and the 
Ballade of Betty Barnes, the Book-Burner. Mrs. Tomson has 
a charming literary faculty. There is merit of a similar kind, 
but of a less refined quality, in Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, whose 
Volumes in Folio (C. E. Mathews) still more consciously takes 
its keynote from literature. It is to be questioned, perhaps, 
whether the slender interest which, after all, hangs around the 
mere curiosity of book-collecting is enough to furnish matter for 
a whole volume of poems. Mr. Le Gallienne has evidently been 
inspired by Mr. Lang's collection of Ballads of Books, and he is 
skilful in turning his bibliographical fancies. The principal piece 
in the volume, “The Bookman’s Avalon,” is an ingenious romance 
of book-lore in the Spenserian stanza. Mr. Le Gallienne has 
certainly, too, caught a pleasant echo of the early seventeenth 
century in his octosyllabics. Miss Caroline FitzGerald, also, in 
her Venetia Victrixv (Macmillan & Co.), shows herself accomplished 
far beyond the wont of the minor singer. She writes on Italian 
and Greek themes, with no great novelty, indeed, of language or 
of thought, but with considerable fluency and melody, much 
purity of style, and a very genuine enthusiasm. Her longest 
piece--that which gives name to her volume—is a well- 
executed study in rhymed heroics, and may have been written 
after an intelligent reading of Julian and Maddalo. That 
there is positive promise for the future in this graceful essay by 
what is obviously a young hand, we hesitate to affirm, but we 
hope that there is. We cannot say so much for Sunshine and 
Shower (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.),a book of minor verse, by 
Mr. Eric Lulworth, which is merely blameless. The heart of the 
critic, a softer organ than is commonly supposed, bleeds at having 
to dismiss in a couple of lines so elaborate a work as Mr. 
H. B. W. Garrick’s India (Triibner & Co.), a descriptive poem of 
vast size in Spenserian stanza, full of evidences of learnin 
= care. Here is a sample, a brick from this aump-atusiel 

ouse :— 
Yes, with the view from this Tow’r Katb call’d— 
Whose attic crown rear'd proudly in mid air, 
Erst bore the Millah, who, hence, loudly bawl’d 
To call belated worshippers to prayer ; 
Its head is wrought of spotless marble fair ; 
Its foot poligonal, of red sandstone ; 
Its tiers, lines of ornate inscriptions bear 
In Arab’s guttural tongue from India flown ; 
God’s nine and ninety names are in these writings shown. 


The new volume of the Canterbury Poets is occupied with 
“ American Sonnets” (Walter Scott). ‘There are hundreds of 
them, not many very good, and they are eked out at the end of 
the book—we cannot imagine why—by pages of “ quatrains.” In- 
discriminate and tasteless eulogy was never carried further than 
in the silly notes to this volume; we hope the “truly note- 
worthy” Mr. Heavysedge and “the etaiing and note- 
worthy” Mr. Fawcett, and “the brilliant and noteworthy” 
Mr. Edgar E. Saltus will enjoy all this shower of soft soapsuds. 
Mr. John Waddie’s Divine Philosophy: a Poem (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) opens thus :— 

* We are the children of the earth, 
And sometimes wonder, in our planet here, 
If there exist like death and birth 
Beyond the welkin of our atmosphere. 


We are afraid we are of the “dull fools’” opinion i 
this outpouring of “divine Philosophy.” To a certain number of 
readers, most of them, perhaps, no longer very young, a reprint 
of the Tragedies, with a few Sonnets and Verses F see. Routledge 
& Sons) of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd will be very welcome. It is 
more than half a century since Jon, that cold and graceful piece 
— sentiment, first made its appearance, and it may still be 

with pleasure. Talfourd was not a poet, but few men have 
come nearer to successful consecration. The present small volume 
~—e the text of that of 1844. 

e have received a number of one-volume stories, to which 


we regret to be unable to se more than a very brief mention, 
Johnnie ; or, Only a Life (Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier), ig by 
Miss Robina F, Hardy; the same publishers issue Adele's Love, 
by Miss Maude M. Butler; in Arrowsmith’s two-shilling series 
we find Elizabeth Morley, by Mrs. Katharine 8. Macquoid; Fate’s 
a Fiddler, Life's a Dance (Michael Barstow) is written by 
Richard Russell. Two attractive tales for children are The 
Queen's Jewel (R. Bentley & Son), by M. P. Blyth, with spirited 
illustrations by William Lance; and Kitten’s Goblins (Field & 
Tuer), by Mrs. Duncan Davidson, who contributes some amazing 
plates to illustrate the creations of her own fancy. A Beggar, 
and other Fantasies (Edward Garnett), by Miss Grace Black, is a 
graceful and rather striking collection of short stories. 

We have received a library edition of Mr. Bryce’s Hol; 
Roman Empire (Macmillan & Co.) in a shape uniform with 
his American Commonwealth ; Colonel Malleson signs a new 

reface to the third volume of the cabinet edition of Kaye’s and 
Malleson's History of the Indian Mutiny (W. H. Allen & Co.), 
in which he returns to the matter of the Red Pamphlet and 
of Mr. William Taylor’s case; a revised and enlarged edition of 
Miss Florence Davenport’s Children of the State, edited 
Fanny Fowke (Macmillan & Co.); a third edition of Charles 
Darwin's classic work on The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs (Smith, Elder, & Co.), with additional notes, now first 

ublished, by Professor Bonney ; Darwin’s Journal of a Voyage 
Toend the World (Ward, Lock, & Co.), with a biographical in- 
troduction by Mr. G. T. Bettany; new editions of the following 
novels, Miss Charlotte Yonge’s The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 
Macmillan & Co.); Miss Betham-Edwards’s Half- Way (Sampson 
ow & Co.); Mr. Edwin de Leon’s Under the Stars and Under 
the Crescent (Sampson Low & Co.); Mr. Thomas Hardy's 
Desperate Remedies (Ward & Downey), with an interesting little 
new preface; the late Mr. E. P. Roe’s Nature's Serial Story 
(Sampson Low & Co.); Mr. Le Fanu’s The Wyvern Mystery (Ward 
& Downey). A fourth edition of Mr. Charles J. Darling's 
Scintille Juris (Stevens & Haynes) is enriched by comic frontis- 

iece and colophon by Mr. Frank Lockwood; Mr. Avery W. 
Sehase Daler issues a second edition of The Science of Beauty 
(Triibner & Co.); a folio edition of The Fair Maid of Perth 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.) reaches us adorned with copious illustrations 
by French, German, and Flemish artists. 

We have also received The Life and Opinions of John Bright 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.), by Francis Watt; Ueber das 
(Duncker & Humblot), von Graf Leo Tolstoi, translated into 
German by Sophie Behr; Ingall’s Foreign Stock Manual (F. C. 
Mathieson & Son), compiled by Godefroi Drew Ingall, the thirty- 
third issue; English History Notes, 1688-1727, for the use q 
Army Candidates (Relfe Brothers), by F. Freeth; Longman’s 
Handbook of English Literature. Part Il. Chaucer to Shake- 
speare (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Shelley & Co.’s Complete Press 

irectory for 1889; The Medical Register for 1889 (printed for 
the General Medical Council); May’s British and Irish Press 
Guide for 1889; Jarrold’s Norwich and Eastern Counties Hand- 
book for 1889 ; Routledge’s New Sixpenny Ready Reckoner, and 
the Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Griffin & Co.), the sixth annual issue. 
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